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This publication will endeavor to give voice to scientific findings and rea- 
soned opinions as well as to practical programs integrally related to the better- 
ment of human living. It will seek to contribute to social integration—that 
condition of growth in unity and harmony by which our adolescent humanity 
may consciously progress to full maturity. It will reflect no racial bias but 
rather testify to the truth that all men are of one race—that which we all 
human. 

We invite contributions to its pages. 
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I ntegrated Education and Human Unity 


The primary objective of Integrated Education is to bring order out of chaos. 
It is the responsibility of all to develop more effective techniques to deal with 
the critical situation which confronts the modern world. 


Efforts have been made by many to bridge the gaps of prejudice, ignorance, 
and fear which divide mankind. 


It is not enough to bridge these gaps—they must be closed if the human 
family is ever to live in full command and enjoyment of the planet which is its 
dwelling place. 


We believe that a firm foundation of shared knowledge, of basic understand- 
ing, and of common purposes is essential to the forward march of mankind. 


Life is not a succession of incidents. The world as we experience it is not 
departmentalized. Education for effective living must attend as much to the 
relatedness of vital experience as to the content of facts. This is what we mean 
by “seeking the roots of knowledge’’—the potent and profound principles which 
vitalize the whole. 


Such education which acknowledges the wholeness of knowledge and the 
interaction of everything with everything else is integrated education. 


Human experience is not passive. Humans are endowed with the peculiar 
capacity to shape worlds of their own by words, feelings, and abstract thoughts. 
Everyone thus brings to each experience, not only his own personal equipment 
of sense organs which permits him to perceive things and events in the world 
within himself, but he brings also his private sets of meanings and abstractions— 
his conceptions or concepts which he has built by thought and feeling. 


Since concepts supply meanings and value to experience and perception, they 
form a “frame of reference’ for living. As such, they constitute the materials 
out of which philosophies are constructed. 


Since ideological conflicts and cultural misunderstandings are, in large meas- 
ure, conceptual and philosophical problems, education must provide the means 
whereby every intelligent person may be able to deal with them constructively. 


. .when the crucial questions of our age are presented simply, in nontech- 
nical terms but with stress upon their wider implications, the effect upon both 
teacher and students can be integrative. This integration derives its meaning 
and support from the principles of science which are progressively revealed by 
its methods for obtaining valid concepts. 


—From descriptive leaflet of the course, The 
Frontiers of Knowledge,’ sponsored by the 


Foundation for Integrated Education, Inc. 





Approaches to World Understanding 


WILLIAM STUART NELSON 


The task of the architects of world understanding will be easier if 
they have a clear view of certain collective forms of human weaknesses. 
Reinhold Niebuhr has spoken of moral man and immoral society in 
the effort to contrast the relative innocence of the individual in his 
lone ways with men in their collective capacities. Contrasting com- 
munity with individual life he says: ‘Its collective (the community’s) 
egotism is an offence to his (the individual’s) conscience; its institu- 
tional injustices negate the ideal of justice; and such brotherhood as 
it achieves is limited by ethnic and geographic boundaries.” In the 
group individual weaknesses suffer from the simple process of addition. 


They suffer further from the even more grievous evils of communica- 
tion, contamination, organization. What is worse than mob psychology 
or organized violence? There does seem to be a wide gap between indi- 
vidual and group morality. 

Group immorality takes many sinister forms. One of these is the sys- 
tematic economic exploitation of one portion of society by another both 
across and within national boundaries. I have strong convictions about 
the evils of economic relations in our world but this should be construed 
in no wise as a depreciation of the economic factor in life. It is my view 
that there is a fundamentally moral element in the economic aspects of 
our relationships. Men must have food and clothing and housing. To 
provide these is not simply an economic but a moral and, perhaps, even 
a religious act. In 1946 when I talked with Mahatma Gandhi concern- 
ing the relief program of the Society of Friends in India, I was interested 
in his references to the early days of the Salvation Army in England 
when the relationships with men were established by serving their need 
for food and clothing and housing. It was recognized, said Mahatma 
Gandhi, that to the hungry, God is food; to the naked, God is clothing; 
to the homeless, God is shelter. The intimate kinship between the 
physical and the spiritual is inherent in the nature of our world. Eco- 
nomic exploitation is the economic sin and it is one of the grossest of 
social evils. 

Another collective evil is chauvinism, as applied to states and other 
groupings. Here is pride raised to a high and most stubborn power. 
It can begin with a family and a family name. In the West it infects 
educational institutions, issuing in bitter adolescent rivalries between 
colleges and universities and attachments of elders to particular insti- 
tutions that become pathological. Institutional religion tends to be- 
come deeply chauvinistic as do most racial and national groupings. 


(5) 
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Some groups are driven to this self-centeredness by oppression; others 
develop it as a result of pure mischief. In nations it is sanctioned by 
the concept of sovereignty, protected by arms, and sometimes made a 
religion. 

A third group evil is social arrogance in which religious, economic, 
and racial elements are exploited. To this source many, if not most, of 
our class and caste distinctions can be traced. It is born of the necessity 
which men experience of having someone below them. A servant class 
developed and persisted not only as a relief to the hand but as 2 con- 
cession to the spirit. Witness the hordes of unnecessary and indeed 
efficiency-reducing servants which frequently surround the affluent. 
Often men who are bereft of economic substance still cling to titles 
or ranks or class distinctions that set them above some other element in 
society. We are told that even among the lowest classes of society, men 
insist upon class distinctions. One of the great ironies of history is that 
some religions which in the beginning made the virtue of humility 
central have developed the hierarchical concept with deepest inner se- 
riousness and the most elaborate external trappings. What may once 
have been thought a religious or organizational necessity has become 
in part a concession to the class desire for status. 

An understanding of group enmities will be forwarded by the recog- 
nition of many misnomers accompanying them. Racial antagonisms 
have some basis in race, but frequently can be explained in terms of 
economic, social, and other tensions. Religious antagonisms are often 
real and bitter but also are frequently the name given to clashes origi- 
nating in political, economic, and social conditions. We shall fight 
group antagonisms blindly and ineffectually unless we can pierce shams 
and locate the real causes that set men apart. 


The foregoing analysis of our problem has reveaied the assumption 
of certain ignobie tendencies in men as individuals and as communities. 
The first step, we suggest, in our search for world understanding is a 
belief also in the existence of basically noble quaiities in men—all 
men. Whatever our belief may be in this matter, it will go unproved 
as all such assumptions must remain unproved. There are two good 
grounds, however, for making it. One is its value as a guide to action. 
To believe that men are basically good is to seek that goodness in them 
and, what is more important, to treat them as if they were good. The 
value of this latter attitude is that it is likely to evoke goodness. The 
flower girl in Bernard Shaw's Pygmalion observes that the only differ- 
ence between a flower girl and a lady is the way in which they are 
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treated. It is probably true that the only difference between the so-called 
good people and the bad people in the world is the way in which they 
have been treated. Certainly, in the absence of final knowledge about 
man’s inherent qualities, it is sound practice always to assume their 
power to respond to noble acts toward them. The great saints have 
claimed this insight and great men of practical affairs have followed it. 
During the Americal Civil War Abraham Lincoln was in conversation 
with a number of Southern and Northern people and took occasion to 
make some especially gracious remark to the Southerners, who were 
on the enemy side. This was resented by a Northerner present with the 
observation that these Southerners were enemies; to whose protests Mr. 
Lincoln replied, ““How can I better destroy my enemies than by making 
them my friends.”” It is reported that on another occasion Mr. Lincoln 
showed great courtesy in the White House to a poor, ignorant, recently 
emancipated Negro woman which this woman described in these words: 
‘He bowed to me lak I was a natchel bawn lady.”” There is no doubt 
that the lady in this woman so long denied by the evil institution of 
slavery asserted itself under the benevolence of the great President. It 
is the testimony of many who have acted on this principle that response 
has not been lacking. The secret of successful family life is the pre- 
supposition on the part of each mate that whatever fault the other ex- 
hibits upon occasion there is a good of which he is capable and in the 
light of which love is still possible. 

A second ground for assuming basic human goodness is the amount 
of sheer nobility which is found in the common run of men everywhere. 
I think of a young doctor in my home city, just thirty-two years of age, 
who died several years ago after contracting scrub typhus, a disease which 
was a threat to troops in the Pacific area. He contracted the disease in an 
attempt to find a vaccine for it. This is an example of the sacrifice which 
thousands upon thousands of men, average men, unknown or forgotten, 
have paid willingly in the interest of their fellowmen. I think of men 
laboring in the political area. No one would expect to find saints here 
and if there were any it is not in the nature of things political that they 
would be recognized as such. On the other hand, one can recall an 
impressive number of political leaders who in the course of human 
history have borne upon their shoulders, amid calumny and denuncia- 
tion, the burden of winning freedom for their people—men who had 
naught to gain by their sacrifice, who possessed wealth, had attained 
great honour, indeed had tasted every good thing that life could offer. I 
think of the great masses of common people, whose graves are not even 
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marked or whose ashes have gone down to join the seas unnoticed and 
unmourned, but whose lives have been one long sacrifice for their chil- 
dren or parents or neighbours—the silent mothers I see bearing their 
children upon their sides; the silent fathers I see following their animals 
across the grain fields. I find in these men and women, in spite of all the 
evil to which flesh is heir, a goodness upon which we can build a world 
of understanding. 

The second step we must take if we are to attain understanding is 
that of believing not only that we live in one world but that funda- 
mentally mankind is one people. The oneness of our physical world 
is conceded. To be convinced of this one need only think of friends 
whom one sees off at an Asian airport and who are in New York in 
a shorter time than it required when the American nation was founded 
to travel from New York to Washington—a distance today of four 
hours by train; or to recall that when early missionaries went to India 
from America it required a year for word of their arrival to reach 
friends at home—six months for the voyage out and six months for 
the message back. Today this distance is traversed by letter in five 
days, by cable in one, and by telephone conversation in a matter of 
minutes. 

We admit the oneness of our world. There is a vast difference, how- 
ever, between one world and one people, between parts of a world 
proximate in space and time and a family of mankind. This one world 
in which we now live, by its very oneness, lends itself to evil which 
was inconceivable in the age of many worlds weeks aud months and 
years apart. Destruction moves today with the swiftness of light and 
no corner of the globe is immune. Our proximity is an invitation to 
such destruction, for “border” incidents are possible now between na- 
tions which formerly scarcely heard of one another's existence. There 
is great urgency, therefore, in our call for the concept of one people, 
one family of the nations and races and religions of mankind gathered 
into one spiritual community. 

It is my belief, moreover, that this concept is grounded in the facts 
of our natures and our lives. It is obvious that in the matter of physi- 
cal qualities, men are much more alike than they are different. There 
is also strong indication that the mental and emotional character of all 
men is as common as their physical character. Dr. Ranyard West states 
in his Psychology and World Order: 


Nowhere in a generation of psychoanalytical literature has it ap- 
peared that any findings of psychoanalysis are essentially peculiar 
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to any country or race. . . . Certain Viennese or Freudian emphases 
were found wrong or rare for Paris and London. But all funda- 
mentals remained the same. And today the Viennese school of psy- 
choanalysis is showing the English patient his deep hopes and fears 
and desires and the upbuilding of his social conscience—and re- 
vealing in London, as in New York, Rome, Berlin and Tokyo, the 
man or woman underneath. And within the man and woman we 
always find the child that we have all been, with its hopes and 
fears—all of them linking their possessor to those hosts of other 
men and women, of all classes and colours and races and charac- 
ters, which make up, or could make up, the community of mankind. 


If men are alike physically and mentally they are so, perhaps, be- 
cause they draw their nourishment from the same source. They are 
all conceived in the womb of the same Mother Earth and from 
her breasts they all draw their sustenance. With men on another 
planet we may bear fundamental dissimilarities, but with men on this 
earth, we must have qualities in common. We know that our earth 
differs from east to west and north to south and that as we draw 
sustenance from her where we live we shall differ from each other. 
It is a difference, however, no greater than that we derive from our 
different mothers. When the first public concert was held in Phila- 
delphia there was quite a controversy over the admission of all classes. 
A newspaper of that city expressed its approval of the venture and 
argued: “One bench supports you and one joy unites... .” Man- 
kind is supported by one earth—the same earth feeds us, the same 
sun warms us, and the same stars shine upon us all. There is, more- 
over, a commonalty in our basic emotions. Not only one joy but one 
sorrow unites. The emotions of the mother in Calcutta at the death 
of her child differ little or not at all from the emotions of the mother 
in New York or Sydney or Moscow at the loss of her child. In the 
presence of birth and death, sickness and health, youth and oid age, 
triumphs and defeats, we experience feelings that differ in no funda- 
mental way. We meet these events with joy and sorrow, courage and 
cowardice, love and hatred. We walk the path from birth to death 
with basically the same desires—happiness, self-realization, social 
fulfilment in a variety of ways; but the basic quality of our emotions 
and the basic direction of our natures are the same. We are one 
people. 

It is significant that the great religions of mankind have insisted 
upon man’s oneness in spite of the fact that their followers have 
often proved the most bitter dividers of mankind. That followers of 
these religions may have departed from their teachings in no way 
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invalidates them. Their force derives from the fact that they repre- 
sent the insights of men whose motives were pure and that they are 
confiirmed by the general conscience. 

We propose a third step toward human understanding. It is a 
belief in the plurality of values, the many-sidedness of the good. Here 
is a clue to the reduction of the dogmatisms which separate those 
who centre their affections upon one value or set of values and har- 
bor antagonisms toward all others. Let us begin at the point of great- 
est dogmatisms and deepest antagonisms—religion. Here often men 
set their hearts on certain beliefs and can see no good whatever in 
beliefs or practices to the contrary. The reasons are not far to seek: 
these beliefs and practices have become the warp and woof of these 
men’s lives; they are often grounded in the necessities of their exist- 
ence; and finally, they have been given divine sanction. The fallacy 
of giving these beliefs and practices exclusive validity derives from 
a provincialism which does not admit a full view of the values of the 
world, as in the case of the untutored masses and the elect whose 
tutelage has been biased; from opportunism, in the case often of the 
priesthood and others favored by sectarianism; and from the inertia 
of those who know better but who have neither the courage nor the 
desire to oppose mass sentiment. The first great error in all this is 
the failure to see or acknowledge the universal truths in different 
religions, to look with underst: nding upon those which seem to par- 
take less of universal truth, and by example, fellowship, interchange 
of thought to awaken in them higher values that are dormant or in- 
fluence basic modifications of their dogmas and practices. The arro- 
gance which teaches that any one religion is the exclusive possessor 
of all truth is no friend to human understanding, and the sooner 
those who know the history of religions—how they came to be and 
what their sources of weakness are as well as their sources of strength 
—the sooner such persons proclaim the universal elements in the great 
religions and de-emphasize their peculiarities, the sooner we shall see 
disappear the frightful atrocities committed in the name of God and 


religion. 

I have stated that the first great error in our relationships across 
religious frontiers is the failure to recognize the universal truths in 
all great religions. Now the second error is our failure to recog- 
nize values in the diversities in these religions. To ask that men of 
different religions worship alike, hold the same theories about the 
origin of the universe or the final destiny of men and society is to ask 
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what never will be and what is unessential. It is akin to asking broth- 
ers who love each other and who believe that love is the ground of 
the good life to wear similar clothing or to decorate their homes alike, 
to have the same theory concerning the origin of the stars or the 
character of the future, when they may have come under the influence 
of two vastly different cultures and metaphysical or scientific schools. 

It is possible that the love life of religion is best developed by 
one set of practices among one people and another set among another. 
There is no law that a New England puritanic Sabbath is the best 
agent of the good life in a South Indian village or that love can be 
equated either with the amount or the fashion of the clothes one wears. 
Temples may conceivably be as excellent places of worship as cathe- 
drals or synagogues and the story of Rama as potent an influence for 
good as the story of Moses. It may well be that one great historical 
exemplar of love best evokes loyalty to that ideal in one culture and 
another exemplar in another culture. Each culture has the right to dis- 
cover what for itself is the greatest inspiration to the good life. Al- 
though for me love is the secret of salvation, I should be willing to con- 
cede the right of a culture different from my own to place its faith in 
another ideal, asking only that it concede my right to my way and that 
our relationship be based upon an agreed-upon formula. My religion 
of love imposes upon me the obligation of loving and respecting even 
those who differ from me in the most fundamental beliefs. This is a 
concession to the partial character of my knowledge and the belief that 
in this course lies the most powerful persuasion of those who are in 
error. If our culture has a basic truth and we can lift it up in our own 
lives perhaps the misconceptions of another culture will gradually take 
on a shape in accordance with the truth in our own. 

Religions have rendered human understanding a disservice by the 
doctrine of a “chosen people.” There is truth in the view that doers 
of right are in a sense chosen—chosen by all of the infinite number of 
circumstances, external and internal, which have led them to be doers 
of the right. They are chosen in the sense that all races and peoples 
and nations and individuals are “called’”’ but only a few perhaps are 
“chosen.” God is no respecter of communities or persons. He loves 
them all and sets for all of them the same standards of righteousness, 
bidding them to strive to attain unto it. Those who do, in so far come 
into his likeness and become his people in a special sense. This is far 
different, however, from placing divine sanction upon racial or cul- 
tural pretensions. 
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One who concedes the plurality of values in religion will certainly 
do likewise as respects culture in general. World co-operation assumes 
cultural collaboration and basic to the hope for cultural collaboration 
is the view which eliminates the arbitrary insistence upon the su- 
periority of one people's culture over that of another or of all others. 
This does not deny that an accounting of the values of all cultures 
based upon some agreed-upon criteria will not indicate that some cul- 
tures functionally considered are not on the whole more desirable than 
others. One cf our great needs is to develop such criteria and to make 
such an accounting. Neither does it imply that in the absence of a 
systematic and authoritative appraisal men may not feel a strong pref- 
erence for their own or another culture. This view does prohibit ab- 
solutistic dogmatism. It does prohibit the view that a particular cul- 
ture is unquestionably the best the world offers now or for any time 
and for all men everywhere. It eliminates the derisiveness which has 
characterized some of our newer cultures in relation to older ones and 
some of the older cultures in relation to those of more recent origin. 

This view suggests certain principles which students of culture see 
as a firm guide to our cultural relations: (1) Dr. Margaret Mead, 
American anthropologist, proposed that cultures should be viewed 
as a whole and not in terms of single aspects of behavior; that every 
item of a particular culture should be seen in relation to the culture 
of which it is a part. Moreover, when cultures are contrasted they 
should be contrasted as wholes and not on the basis of chance “‘cita- 
tions.” They should be viewed as essentially related to their own system 
of values and not judged by ethical values native to ourselves but 
entirely foreign to the culture under criticism. (2) Our search should 
be not only for the dissimilarities between cultures but also for their 
common elements. The preoccupation of students of culture with the 
discovery of differences only is entirely without justification in terms 
of human understanding or scientific validity. Some anthropologists 
have followed the twofold interest and their discoveries have borne 
eloquent testimony to the rashness of blanket condemnations or ap- 
provals of any cultures. It is discovered, for example, that the Polish 
peasant, like the savage, thinks of marriage as a contract between kin 
groups, with little thought for the personal desires of the couple. West- 
ern Ireland and the Igugao of Luzon, one of the Philippine Islands, 
alike make theft impossible among kinsmen and possess a family soli- 
darity which implies joint responsibility for all the members. Animistic 
survivals are found in the West as well as in the East and magic is 
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still practiced in the United States. Examples of the latter include the 
case in Louisiana of docking a black cat’s tail and with the blood 
making the sign of a cross over the chest of a child suffering from 
shingles, or an instance in an Illinois village of people of predominantly 
British descent carrying potatoes in their pockets as an antidote for 
rheumatism. (3) It should be emphasized that differences in manners 
or ways do not constitute gradations in culture. As Professor De Laguna 
American philosopher, has pointed out, we must see differences 
of culture and not differences in culture. Dr. Pitirim A. Sorokin of 
Harvard University has urged that we drop the anthropo-historical 
mythology which holds that the historical process is one of progress 
from early “idiots” to the present ‘‘supermen.”” (4) Our search should 
be for cultural equivalents rather than for cultural identity. This as- 
sumes a discovery of the basic presuppositions of major world cultures 
and the formulation of assumptions wider than these, but inclusive of 
them, on the basis of which these cultures may meet without sacrificing 
what is essential to their own cultures. In such a meeting appropriation 
of one culture from another might well take place without a sense of 
sacrifice. Without question understanding between cultures would 
result from such a procedure. 

In all this it has become clear that no sound basis exists for religious, 
cultural, or racial dogmatisms. The great human tragedy is that they 
have dogged civilization for so long and that they still menace the 
happiness of our world. 


—Wailliam Stuart Nelson is Dean of 
the University, Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. 


There can be no peace or calm in this world until there is full honor and 
respect of one individual for another. 
—EDUARD BENEs 








The College: An Experimental Community- 


Laboratory in Human Relations 


HAROLD FLETCHER LEE 


It is to the American college that our leaders must look for that quality 
of social experimentation in human relations requisite for the discovery 
of both the process and the goals of democratic sociai living. This is 
to say, the promise of America must be realized first in that type of 
social laboratory best equipped to test the methods and ends of human 
relations. The American college should become an experimental com- 
munity-laboratory of student and staff personnel, all of whom are 
engaged in the discovery of the basic meanings of social living and 
all of whom are concerned with the transmutation of such meanings 
into the organismic structural changes which make the integrated per- 
sonality a functional reality. Thus the entire college community should 
bemoce primarily a social laboratory where intelligent personalities are 
being realized for democratic social leadership. The social meanings 
which this community-laboratory must discover should be significantly 
relevant to the problem-conflict areas of human relations. When such 
discovered meanings have been converted into the very structure of the 
organisms participating in the experiment, they will take the form of 
democratically desirable values and ideals, concepts, attitudes, abilities 
and habits which are the very instruments of the effective personality. 
This enterprise should be the essentially creative role of the American 


college. 
THE RESOURCES OF THE COLLEGE COMMUNITY-LABORATORY 


The American college is peculiarly equipped to serve as the com- 
munity-laboratory of the nation specifically assigned the dual task of 
discovering new social meanings and creating intelligent social lead- 
ers. Indeed, it is the only institution in the nation which possesses that 
fortunate combination of resources requisite for such a dual purpose. 
First, it abounds in human resources of almost infinite variety. These 
human resources comprise an aggregation of students and faculty per- 
sonnel (often drawn from the ends of the earth) along with other 
staff members whose specialized services embrace a range of responsi- 
bilities from yardmen to medical and psychiatric practitioners. Each 
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of these individuals has an inescapable role to play if the college com- 
munity-laboratory is to realize its dual task of discovery and creation. 

Secondly, somewhat similar to the array of institutional resources 
of the complex communities beyond the college, American institutions 
of higher learning are composed of those numerous face-to-face groups 
and organizations of students and staff members which might well 
constitute the social instruments of this creative enterprise. Indeed, 
such face-to-face groups should comprise the rallying grounds for the 
sharing of the miscellaneous background experiences of their members, 
for the intermingling of diverse personalities, for the building of com- 
mon orientation with respect to each of a welter of social issues, for 
the concerted testing of social meanings, and for the undergoing of 
personality modifications in the light of group-experienced new mean- 
ings. Along with this democratic interaction among members of each 
of the many groups in the light of problem-conflicts which have become 
common concern, there should be manifested a steadily enhanced quality 
of intergroup experiencing in terms of common interests. Thus the 
impact of students on students, staff members on students, students on 
staff members and staff members on staff members, will create a climate 
of opinion powerfully motivated toward new insights into human re- 
lations. As a result, too, the college will be uniquely equipped to test 
the potentialities inherent in group dynamics. 

What are some of the face-to-face groups which might render group 
dynamics so operationally effective in the college community? First, 
there is the class period itself. Every college which reconstructs its 
program in terms of the community-laboratory concept should make 
the class period its primary means to its ends. The classes in general 
education should be especially instrumental in achieving the goals of 
human relations education; the social sciences should make an ex- 
ceptionally rich contribution. The class hour in all such courses should 
serve essentially as problem-solving and conflict-resolving periods. Here 
subject matter should be considered first in terms of its relevancy for 
improving the quality of social living, and student participative ex- 
periences should recetve maximum encouragement. The resources which 
the colleges now possess make the reorganization of classroom instruc- 
tion along lines as here proposed an exceedingly attractive venture. 
Students and teachers will have available for their purposes the accu- 
mulated experiences of man’s history. This subject matter consti- 
tutes a record of man’s successes and failures in human relations. 
Then, too, the wide range of perspectives which students and teachers 
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might bring to bear on the problem-conflicts of present day social 
living provide a challenging point of initial attack in the type of class- 
hour instruction here proposed. 

The “cocurricular” program of the typical American college is rich 
in face-to-face groups whose basic objectives might be greatly refined 
through dedication to human relations education. Such groups are gen- 
erally highly informal in nature and are usually composed of indi- 
viduals already activated by varied interests. Among such groups 
are the college departmental clubs whose immediate concern with 
specific aspects of human knowledge should lend impetus to the dis- 
covery of new social meanings. As a matter of fact, such clubs might 
co-operate in the exploration of one or more disturbing human relations 
problems, each group concentrating on those aspects most germane to 
its subject matter interest. It is easy to imagine the educational fruits 
being produced by a concerted attack on such problems as the role of 
minorities, labor-management relations, housing and restrictive zon- 
ing, religious differences, discrimination in school admission practices 
and similar issues. It seems obvious that group interactions of this 
character would open up new meanings concerning interpersonal and 
intergroup tensions existing within organizations and among campus 
groups. 

The point of view which we have expressed with regard to the func- 
tional operations possible for departmental clubs applies with even 
greater force to fraternities, sororities and other campus social groups. 
All too frequently such groups themselves foment social tensions, preju- 
dices, and conflicts in human relations. Often such frictions are but 
little reduced even when Pan-Hellenic and interfraternity organizations 
and councils have been set up. Yet, it is easy to visualize the growth 
in social attitudes, values and ideals which would ensue in the lives of 
participating members as a result of co-operative thinking and action 
in tension-ridden areas of human relations. Intergroup action in such 
cases might relate to troublesome issues on the local campus scene, to 
those involving the campus community and some adjacent town or 
city, or to those of national proportions. Often the best way for these 
organizations to initiate a study of problems in human relations is to be- 
gin with some crucial local tension area such as the admission policies of 
the groups themselves or the overt manifestations of hostilities among 
fellow Greeks, or segregation practices of off-campus theaters and 
restaurants. Individuals who have participated in such interfraternal 
group efforts can bear witness to the surprising transformation which 
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usually results in the social climate of a college-community situation. 

The structure of most American colleges whether private, church- 
related or public-supported, generally includes religious organizations 
of various kinds. One appears justified in looking to such groups 
for action with respect to a wide range of human relations problems. 
The finest of the social ideals which have actuated Americans through- 
out the entire sweep of their history have been rooted in the Christian 
and democratic traditions. In fact, the ordinary American takes pride 
in his conviction that he is a citizen of a Christian-democratic society. 
Unfortunately, the ideals stemming from each of these cultural roots 
not only have not been realized, but seem to be seriously menaced by 
impinging forces of confusion. It becomes imperative, therefore, that 
the religious organizations of the campus-community conjoin with 
other types of social groupings in a comprehensive study of the moti- 
vational processes of behavior situations involving human relations. 
Instead of seeking continuously to cover the principal ranges of men’s 
social experiences, religious organizations periodically might concen- 
trate their endeavors on the exploration of one or two specific tension 
areas arising out of intercultural differences. For example, these groups 
might explore the range of meanings encompassed by the beliefs and 
practices of different religious groups of the community center which 
is the college. An exploration of this character might lead to the dis- 
covery that the similarities of religious meanings entertained by the 
several groups are as striking as the differences. It appears obvious 
that this type of exploration would bridge the gulf of social distance 
between many individuals, while at the same time contributing help- 
fully to intercultural amity. The programs of most American colleges 
provide for convocation exercises of some kind. The tragedy of such 
exercises as carried out in many colleges is that they are seldom replete 
with meanings. Sometimes these exercises have been of such a routine 
nature that their motivational value for some has approximated zero. 
Nevertheless, convocation exercises might furnish intelligent, socially- 
minded leadership with opportunities to galvanize an entire college 
population into instant action, charged with concern for ameliorated 
human relations. Therefore, the community-centered college should 
make its convocation exercises a potent instrument of discovery and 
creation in the realm of social values. 

Most college communities maintain at least one dramatic organi- 
zation. Many colleges provide a comprehensive program of experiences 
in the field of the drama. This dramatic program should become an 
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integral aspect of the community-laboratory in human relations; it 
should feature occcasionally significant plays which depict paradoxical 
elements in present day social living; and it should portray in their 
historic setting examples of the best and the worst in human relations. 
At times the dramatic group should select a play which is directly 
relevant to some specific issue in human relations to which some col- 
lege groups are devoting major attention. Moreover, the direct partici- 
pants in these dramatic activities should provoke reflective thinking 
among citizens of the community-centered college with respect to the 
effects of divisive attitudes in human relations as revealed by plays 
which they are rendering. 

The college which functions primarily as a community-laboratory 
should avail itself of the possibilities inherent in campus publications. 
Instead of such organs restricting their activities to the dissemination 
of news features, they should emphasize their function of heightening 
the quality of critical awareness in the field of human relations. Thus 
the basic meanings of the human relations process itself would be- 
come progressively clearer to each citizen of the campus-community; 
for he would discover that specific forms of social behavior are them- 
selves predictive of certain personal and group consequences. Then 
this citizen, as he continuously interprets under guidance new conflicts 
in human relations against a democratic frame of reference, would 
acquire a sense of individual responsibility for refining his own par- 
ticipative activities on both the interpersonal and intergroup levels. 

The campus publications need not limit the exercise of their function 
of promoting a heightened critical social awareness to a miscellanea 
of local or national trouble spots. In addition, they might highlight 
the implications of some one major issue that the entire citizenry of 
the community has decided to subject to intensive scrutiny. The effect 
of this type of campus-wide endeavor is perhaps best illustrated by 
the social climate prevailing on a number of campuses every four years 
when mock Democratic or Republican national nominating conven- 
tions are held. We are advocating the awakening of this depth of 
reflective concern at intermittent intervals throughout a student’s four 
years in college. The concern in each case, however, should reflect 
some major issue of human relations. 

Many desirable social habits and attitudes basic to enhanced group 
living can be fostered through the dormitory home. One of the pa- 
thetic aspects of higher education in America is that the opportunities 
available for building effective personalities through the college home 
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life of students have been so sadly neglected. To be sure, American 
colleges are beginning to build functional dormitories with many of the 
conveniences of the finest homes. However, physical structures of this 
type should be merely instrumental to an enriched quality of associative 
living. As a rule, American colleges have not comprehended the full 
implications of many of the realities of dormitory living. For example, 
they have not sensed the full significance of the fact that many ten- 
sions of human relationships often manifest themselves in all their 
naked bitterness and ugliness in the interpersonal relations of dormi- 
tory life. At the same time, they have not given sufficient consideration 
to the fact that often the foundations of the finest in patterns of 
friendly living are laid within the walls of the dormitory. The truth 
of the matter is that dormitory experiences frequently contribute abun- 
dantly, for good or ill, to the personality structure of many individuals. 
Therefore, it is guidance that the dormitory member urgently needs— 
guidance into the meanings and possibilities of group living. Social 
guidance should begin in the home, and the college dormitory is the 
home of many students for a period of four momentous years of their 
lives. This dormitory-family living must be tied up more closely with 
other aspects of the student's associative living; for integrating expe- 
riences are a requisite to the integrated personality. 

The implications of this point of view for the selection of members 
of the personnel staff are obvious. Yet, more than highly trained, 
socially intelligent deans of student personnel and dormitory hostesses 
are needed to foster effective human relations within the dormitory 
home. A few carefully chosen teachers also should function as a part 
of the dormitory family. These teachers should endeavor to guide un- 
obtrusively interpersonal and intergroup behavior in the light of their 
own broad knowledge of the arts and sciences and of the meanings 
of democratic living. Furthermore, they should seek to infuse among 
students a wholesome zest for the progressive widening of the areas 
of shared concern. 

There are many additional forms of group experiencing in human 
relations within the college laboratory-community which we will merely 
mention. Significant occasions for social guidance are afforded by the 
numerous interpersonal relations experienced in the dining hall and 
cafeteria, at the school dance, picnic or reception, during leisure hours 
spent in the student union building or recreational center or in visiting 
the homes of faculty members. In fact, it appears unnecessary to cata- 
logue the many varied, informal educational situations of campus living 
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which beg for intelligent social leadership. Let it suffice here to say 
that it is the total community life that educates and not segmental 
experiences. Therefore, effective social guidance must permeate the 
entire college program. 

We have pointed out thus far that all reputable American colleges 
possess already two valuable types of resources as supports for an edu- 
cational program in human relations—namely, their individual wealth 
and their group or organizational wealth. We now indicate a third 
indispensable type of resource possessed by each of such institutions— 
namely, a physical plant inclusive of a variety of material equipment. 
In this form of wealth lie the physical tools for fashioning the entire 
discovery-creative process. 

The physical heart of the college community-laboratory will be the 
library, rich in the literature of man’s humanity and inhumanity to his 
confreres. Here will be found great novels, depicting man’s fictional- 
ized adventures in interpersonal and intergroup living. Here will be 
gathered great biographies, setting forth the highlights of many in- 
dividual attempts to live co-operatively. Here will be assembled great 
poetry, voicing man’s dreams as to the possibilities of associative liv- 
ing. Here will be located great histories, recounting man’s social 
achievements and failures. Here will be stored man’s social philoso- 
phies and his religious records, revealing his age-long quest for the 
social meanings of his earthly sojourn. Here will be stacked man’s 
social psychology, revealing his scientific research into the nature of 
group processes. Here will be assembled man’s great treatises on eco- 
nomics and government, preserving the best of man’s thinking in these 
areas of human endeavor. The college as an experimental community- 
laboratory should make maximum use of this wealth of library material 
as depositories of the funded social meanings basic to creative thinking 
in the field of interpersonal and intergroup relations. 

Some of the other forms of plant facilities and equipment which 
would serve as indispensable physical wealth for the experimental com- 
munity-laboratory are the following: (1) well equipped and comfort- 
able classrooms where informal group thinking and overt activities are 
possible; (2) an abundance of audio-visual aids to lend reality to prob- 
lems and conflicts of social living; (3) adequate scientific equipment 
basic to research in the social sciences; (4) many examples of great art, 
interpretive of significant social themes; (5) satisfactory physical facili- 
ties to serve as the expressive media for discovered social meanings. 
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CURRICULUM AND METHODOLOGY 


The nature of the curriculum for human relations education has been 
indicated repeatedly throughout this article. We have endeavored to 
emphasize the fact that all the experiences under the control and direc- 
tion of the college which educate for effective democratic interpersonal 
and intergroup relations will constitute the elements of the total cur- 
riculum for the program. Additional consideration of the detailed char- 
acteristics of curricular content would fall beyond the scope of this 
article. It does appear imperative, however, that we set forth several 
statements of the utmost importance with regard to method. 

Students differ widely in the perspectives which they hold concerning 
the impinging social tensions of our world. These perspectives are 
themselves cultural products and are reflective of the vast ramifications 
in the quality of the students’ previous social experiences. Many stu- 
dents possess little understanding of the ultimate social implications of 
the views they hold. Thus both their thinking and their living indicate 
confusion. Yet, the very existence of this social confusion suggests to 
the college community-laboratory its initial method of attack on the 
perplexing social tensions which beset our contemporary world. The 
wide variations in perspectives held by members of classroom and extra- 
class groups must first be held up for critical scrutiny. It is usually only 
when there is such a group weighing of perspectives that consensus can 
be reached as to the precise nature of the social tension being examined. 
This consensus is in no sense a mere compromise or synthesis of the 
conflicting social perspectives previously held by members of the group. 
The point of view we here strongly press is recognition of the fact that 
this consensus or new orientation is actually a creative event, a new 
group insight into the over-all character and social implications of the 
tension under review. As a general rule, it represents a significantly 
more comprehensive perspective. Moreover, it is only when this new 
orientation has been reached that it is possible to take forward steps in 
thought and action leading ultimately to the solution of the problem or 
the resolving of the tension. In other words, this novel insight which 
has been gained concerning the actual social meanings of the group 
tension is itself a major educational achievement. The achieving of 
this new orientation calls for social leadership of great discernment, 
tact and skill. 

The next step in methodology is for the members of the group under 
guidance to formulate a comprehensive thought model which will 
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point the way to problem solution. This thought model will suggest 
hypotheses and make possible their careful evaluation. The group will 
select the hypothesis which appears most tenable and subject it to rig- 
orous testing. It is out of this type of significant social research that 
creative solutions are born. It is also out of this process that students 
acquire both the disposition and the ability to resolve the tensions of 
human relations through the functional employment of intelligence. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE OF THE 
COLLEGE COMMUNITY-LABORATORY 


It is not our purpose in this article to enter into a detailed discussion 
of the administrative structure of the college community-laboratory, 
important as this structure would be for the success of this enterprise. 
We will let it suffice here to set forth a few basic administrative requi- 
sites. First, the college should be structured administratively to facili- 
tate democratic operations throughout its basic aspects. Second, it 
should provide an open avenue of expression for every type of per- 
sonnel participating in the program—students, faculty, alumni, paren- 
tal constituents and even members of the campus ground crew. Third, 
a specific committee should be organized to play a strategic role in 
giving direction and impetus to the program in human relations. This 
committee might be designated as the Committee on Human Relations, 
or it might carry some other appropriate title. Regardless of its spe- 
cific appellation, however, this committee should be so constituted 
that it is able to secure and express the conjoint thinking of a number 
of groups, inclusive of the adult clientele beyond the college commu- 
nity. It should include staff members drawn from various subject- 
teaching fields and other areas of institutional operations. It should 
include student leaders selected from each of the four college classes 
and/or different extraclass organizations. It might have among its 
members one or more socially effective adults from the practical world 
of affairs beyond the college—individuals whose personalities exem- 
plify the type of product which the college community-laboratory 
should be designed to foster. Fourth, provisions should be made for 
effectively integrating the activities of the committee on human rela- 
tions with the operations of other college committees. 

Wise planning of the use of these rich resources for associative 
living that abound in the college; and wise guidance in integrating 
activities in group living should result in more effective preparedness 
for the processes of democratic living. 
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Our country can achieve its great destiny of world leadership but 
not alone by the actions of its elder members. Most of this older 
generation, with its greed and selfishness, its intolerance and preju- 
dices, its social ignorance and narrow perspectives, lies stymied by its 
own confusion. It is to the younger generation now about to enter 
upon manhood and womanhood that the nation must turn largely for 
the social vision and operations necessary to realize the dream of the 
Fathers of our Republic. These young people educated in college 
community-laboratories such as are suggested here should provide the 
social leadership requisite to the building of a world characterized by 
better social relations. This younger generation can be inspired through 
the wisdom and counsel of that nucleus of more mature personalities 
who in every generation achieve social vision and respond courageously 
to the impelling new social meanings which have been projected by 
the dynamics of group thinking and acting in the field of human 
relations. 
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Integration: The Chiet Aim ot Education 


DANIEL AMMEN BROOKS 


PART II 
What Education Can Do to Promote Integration 


The preceding article, entitled “Integration: The Chief Aim of Edu- 
cation,” which appeared in the Spring issue of the Journal of Human 
Relations, presented the conclusion that a condition of more complete 
integration is, or should be, the chief aim of education; that the con- 
cept of integration centers about the idea of a wholeness, a wholesome- 
ness, a unity, a healthfulness, an integrity, within the individual per- 
sonality, within social groups, within the whole great unity, Nature, 
and within the all-encompassing Existence which we call God. 

After admitting that a profound weakness in human relations still 
exists, as evidenced in increasing social disruption, juvenile antisocial 
acts, weakened family ties, class and race conflicts, and dissolving 
national and international alliances, the article proposed to suggest, 
in this issue, some applications of its analysis of the integration con- 
cept to the practical task of the educator, as he attempts to make edu- 
cation more effective toward the betterment of human relations. 

It was shown further that pioneer thinkers have tended to gather 
ideas of wholeness, of unity, of harmonious co-operative organization, 
about five root-ideas which deeply concern man’s own interests. These 
ideas center about: (1) the securing and maintaining of man’s indi- 
vidual wholeness, wholesomeness, health—his own integration; (2) 
his relations with other human beings in social groups—a social inte- 
gration; (3) his relations with nature as a whole; (4) his relations 
with any great supernatural influences that may enter into his experience; 
(5) any generalizations that promise to bridge gaps in relationships 
among the phenomena, and that seem to unite, to integrate the whole 
sweep of all the experiences of mankind. 

It seems logical to hold in mind these idea-centers in this briet pres- 
ent effort to suggest, on the basis of the conclusions outlined in the 
previous article, a few of the ways in which education can promote 
integration. However, before offering to the teacher detailed dis- 
cussion of any of these idea-centers, several general tenets should be 
placed before him. The first of these basic conclusions which, it seems, 
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must be laid before the educator is that integration is not a condition 
merely to be sought for, but that integration is a condition that already 
exists. From whatever angle it is approached—evolution, unity of 
the spirit, unity through natural law, unity of the individual, unity 
through intellect, unity through the continuity of human life—we find 
a unity already in effect. Only do we find a difference in degree, a dif- 
ferent level of connection. 

The educator must begin with an acceptance of this condition of 
co-operation, of correlation, whether he is contemplating a group of 
crystals in some inanimate form, a group of cells in some microscopic 
vegetable organism, a body of simple organisms functioning within 
some elementary animal, a group of mineral, vegetable and animal 
organisms co-operating in a human being, a small group of human 
individuals, or a group of millions of human beings acting together 
in a nation. In all these cases unity is found existing. The educator's 
task is begun when he recognizes that the elements of wholeness are 
already presented before him, and that his task is to aid the student 
to realize that this unity exists; to aid him to realize that he himself 
is his first example of wholeness, and to assure him that throughout 
his life his experience will bring before him an infinity of examples 
of the integration of the universe. 

The teacher’s further duty and task is to aid in advancing and ele- 
vating the student’s level of integration. The individual scholar be- 
fore him and the group of individuals that constitute the teacher's 
class are, in both instances, definite examples of the result of integra- 
tion operating upon humanity. The teacher’s duty is to watch this 
integrating process in individuals and in the group and to give aid, if 
possible, in its advancement and in its level of action. 

A second basic conclusion is that the most fundamental element in 
education is the integration or personality of the teacher. Unity exists 
to some degree and upon certain levels universally, but the educational 
factor which has had the greatest influence in raising the level of in- 
tegration in human personality has been the inspiration of contact 
with and the leadership of these great personalities which through 
the ages have lighted the path to higher integration. Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Bruno, Goethe, Hegel, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel—what 
would education be without the precept and the example of such edu- 
cators as these? Such great leaders of education may be taken as 
exemplars of the integration of the individual—as typical of our best 
specimens of the integrated individual. The influence of the curricu- 
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lum, the influence of the educational building is small: the influence 
of the teacher is great. 

The next step for the educator, after his acceptance of these two 
general conclusions, is to try to get a clear, vivid picture of the char- 
acteristics of the integrated individual. One of the best methods for 
him to take would be to trace this picture as it has been developed 
through more than three centuries— from Giordano Bruno (1548-1600) 
with his concept of ‘“monads’, to von Leibnitz (1646-1716) with 
his ‘La Monadologie” published in 1714, down to Hegel (1770- 
1831). The teacher will find one of the best and most complete 
statements of the development of this historic concept of personality 
in William McDougall’s remarkable Outline of Abnormal Psycholo- 
gy. The teacher's clear understanding of the integration of the indi- 
vidual, the building up of personality, lies at the foundation of the 
answer to the question, “What can education do to promote inte- 
gration ?”’; therefore, the presentation of the following quotation from 
McDougall’s masterly exposition may be permitted here to indicate the 
general trend of McDougall’s thought. 

After summarizing this concept, showing how integration origi- 
nated at the inanimate, chemical and mineral level, advanced into 
vegetative life, effected a co-operation of elementary animal units, 
and finally achieved its present high level in conscious intellectual 
human life, he proceeds with the following synopsis of the integra- 
tion of the self: 


Man, like all the animals above the level of the unicellular protozoa, 
is a colonial organism; his body consists of a vast number of cells, 
each of which is in a sense a vital unit. His life is the more or 
less harmonized co-operation of all this vast multitude; and the nerv- 
ous system plays the main role in maintaining this harmony of 
co-operation. But the nervous system is itself a vast multitude of 
cells; and it is in virtue only of its own integration that it succeeds 
in maintaining the harmonious co-operation of other organs and 
functions. 

The nervous system inherits a certain degree of organization; 
there take form within it, by a process of maturation, by the mo- 
mentum of the heredity process, certain innate integrations, the 
chief of which are the instinctive dispositions. Each of these, when 
mature, can impel the organism to co-ordinated activity towards some 
goal of a specia! kind . . . but each of these integrations . . . works, 
so far as innate organization is concerned, in relative independence 
of all the rest. The unity of a harmonious a is only grad- 
ually and imperfectly attained by the individual in the course of his 


growing up, his postnatal development; a development which takes 
place in the light of a multitude of experiences of success and fail- 
ure, of pleasure and pain, of satisfaction and painful frustration. 
Through such experiences the instinctive impulses become con- 
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firmed in certain directions, become fixated upon certain objects 
and in certain modes of seeking their goals; and at the same time 
they are turned away from other objects and other modes of expres- 
sion. This is the formation of the sentiments, sentiments of love 
and hate, of liking and disliking, of respect and contempt, of ad- 
miration and fear, for various objects. 

Each sentiment is a higher integration; within one sentiment 
several instinctive dispositions may be integrated to form an har- 
moniously working system. .. . If a unitary personality is to be 
achieved, the various sentiments must be brought into one system 
within which their impulses shall be harmonized, each duly subor- 
dinated to the higher integration of which it becomes a member. 
This higher integration is what we call “‘character’’; it is achieved 
by the development of a master sentiment which dominates the whole 
system of sentiments, subordinating their impulses to its own. . . 

The integration of personality, the development of character, re- 
sults from the formation of some dominant purpose, the adoption of 
some goal that is felt to be of supreme value, a purpose and a goal 
to which all others are subordinated as of less urgency and lower 
value. And of such master purposes, the one most truly and uni- 
versally effective in the purpose of being an efficient autonomous 
— a character capable of choosing and following whatever 


ine of conduct reason may point out as the best. 


In attempting to gain a grasp of this picture of sequent development 
at chemical, animal and human levels, it will be helpful for the modern 
teacher to realize how chemical elements are integrated in our organ- 
isms if he considers the effect of oxygen or the new sulphur medi- 
cines upon the chemical elements already in our blood cells. He can 
likewise realize the assimilation of minute vegetable organisms into 
vegetable elements in our organisms when he considers penicillium and 
the use of its derivatives in modern medicine. But to gain a thorough 
comprehension of the building up of the nervous system, the growth 
of sentiments, and the development of ideals and of character, it has 
required all the concentration, all the knowledge and all the imagina- 
tion that the most advanced scientists have been able to muster. We 
can follow only haltingly in their footsteps. However, we can be 
helped by considering our ideal teacher who impressed us by his out- 
standing personality and eminent character. Some of us even treasure 
some specific teacher whose character formed the nucleus about which 
our concept of the ideal teacher was erected. Our comprehension of 
integration at the level of character formation will be fostered when 
such eminent characters as these are brought constantly into the class- 
room; for there is no experience more effective in the development of 
character than personal contact with individuals of high character. 

Let us suppose, then, that the educator has taken these first steps 
toward furthering integration. He has, first, accepted the fact that 
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integration already exists at all levels—chemical, vegetative, animal, 
human—and that it is extending its influence toward higher develop- 
ment through instinct, memory, pleasure-pain sentiments, master sen- 
timents, finally character. Second, he has conceded that the most fun- 
damental element in education is the personality of the teacher. Led 
by this second conclusion, he has made a careful study of the develop- 
ment of the integration of personality, always studying himself and 
holding up before himself the great philosophers and educators of 
history as examples to test his comprehension of the integrated indi- 
vidual. Guided by the centuries-old concept described by McDougall, 
the teacher has learned that integration reaches its summit in the build- 
ing of character. 

As the teacher studies this conclusion, an important question arises: 
Can character be expressed in any other terms than in human relations ? 
For instance, consider our relations with the lower animals, our rela- 
tions with plants; and on the other hand, our relations with all mani- 
festations of a Superior Being—our relations with God. 

In the teachings of some great minds, God is the personification of 
our vision of ideal character. They say, therefore, that the aim of edu- 
cation is the building of humanity into an approximation of ideal 
character—the development of a regard for, an admiration for, an aspi- 
ration toward, a habit of conduct in conformance with ideal character. 
In other terms, the aim of education, the aim of life, is the love of 
ideal character with all our emotional power, all our spiritual power 
and all our physical powe:; and in still more authentic terms, ‘‘the 
love of God with all our hearts, all our souls and all our strength.” 
Furthermore, the aim of education, the aim of life, is the recognition 
of and conformity in our conduct to the principle that this regard for 
ideal character can be exemplified in man and expressed by man only 
in our behavior toward our fellow creations on earth—the mountains 
(the inanimate world), the trees and flowers (the world of vegeta- 
tion), the lower animals, and particularly toward the other human 
beings that fate brings into communion with us. The educator’s goal 
is, therefore, the development of integrated individuals, who have the 
highest regard for ideal character and who express this regard by liv- 
ing among their neighbors in the realization that we all are part of the 
one all-encompassing Existence. 

If the educator has, with earnestness and sincerity, considered all 
this background for his labors, he is now ready to turn his attention 
toward social integration, concentrating upon the students in his school 
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group as the objects of his study and keeping keenly aware of what 
he has learned of the integration of the individual. 

As the teacher examines all social groups, again he will find that 
integration is already existent. In the light of our exhaustive study 
of integration, the educator finds that the separation of mankind from 
mankind is impossible. To separate individual from individual, family 
from family, tribe from tribe, class from class, nation from nation, 
international alliance from international alliance—all efforts to effect 
a complete separation of humanity from humanity—history shows 
to be in vain. In vain the pariah, the outcast, the untouchable, the 
“apartheid,” the “iron curtain” —life bridges every moat, finds loop- 
holes in every curtain, sends ships across every sea. Geography, eth- 
nology, anthropology merely follow the paths opened by curiosity, 
love of adventure, or even by the thirst for gold or for power. 

No better source for the enrichment of the teacher’s concept of 
social integration can be found than the philosophic and educational 
writings of Friedrich Froebel (1783-1852) who led the way in point- 
ing out the power of the school in furthering the integration of chil- 
dren. Through the kindergarten and its wonderful symbolic circle, the 
child meets, for the first time outside of the family circle, other mem- 
bers of the human group. Later, in the school assembly and on the 
playground, the circle is widened. Our study of integration leads us 
to the conclusion that the assembly is the most important activity of 
the school day. The organization of great city-wide assemblages of 
students to share in musical and dramatic pageants, as has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated in many cities in recent years for patriotic and 
even international purposes, is the logical fruit of the small assemblies 
such as those of Frobel’s kindergarten. Interschool, intercity, inter- 
state and international co-operation, not competition, should be the 
keynote. 

In considering social integration the importance of language com- 
munication must never be overlooked. It is basic to understanding and 
co-operation among diverse mankind. Traditionally our schools have 
concentrated their efforts for generations upon the teaching of reading 
and writing. Yet statistics indicate that a large portion of our popula- 
tion can barely read. As for the ability to use foreign tongues with 
facility, the American people are conspicuous by their ignorance of 
other languages than Americanized English. It has been said that be- 
fore the Korean War, merely a handful of American government 
officials, statesmen and educators could speak, write, or read Chinese, 
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Japanese, Korean, or even the Russian languages. What has this ig- 
norance cost us in lives, goodwill, and treasure? 

Nor can we console ourselves by the widespread presence of the 
motion picture, the radio and television as means of remedying this 
inadequacy in constructive communication. The educator is being 
forced, by accumulating evidence, to recognize the harmful effects upon 
the conduct and character of our children, our youth, and upon our- 
selves as adults, traceable to unwise and even harmful uses of these 
media. The educational authorities have an inescapable duty to per- 
form—to speak out against any use of these powerful agencies which 
tends to prevent integration and the development of high character. 
The power of these agencies to influence our children and our youth 
is so great that constructive programs are imperative. If there are 
none available, educators must make them and even finance them if 
necessary. Such a motion picture as that based on Paton’s Cry. the Be- 
loved Country should not be allowed to pass briefly from the screen. 
The theme and the treatment of that great novel aroused the con- 
science of many thousands, and promised to do much to foster inte- 
gration in many lands beside South Africa. Properly planned and ade- 
quately supported, these new agencies should greatly increase the power 
of such forces as the drama, music, sculpture, painting, architecture, 
poetry, which have helped generations of men to realize the oneness 
of life, regardless of race, creed, station and the lapse of centuries. 

Further investigation along this line will lead the educator to con- 
sider to what extent the instances of the weakening of integration 
conceded in the first article—juvenile antisocial acts, weakened family 
ties, class and race conflicts and dissolving national and international 
alliances—are traceable to failure to teach our children at an early 
age the interdependence of all mankind; failure to develop the senti- 
ments of goodwill and friendship and brotherhood that grow out of 
happy experiences when in association with others; and failure to de- 
velop that summit-sentiment, character, typical of the integrated indi- 
vidual. 

The limits of this article force the suggestions as to integration with 
all of nature to be brief. The educator knows that the formerly gen- 
erally accepted practice of gathering students within walls which ex- 
cluded, as far as possible, our natural surroundings, has been resisted 
by many educators, yet traces of this error still persist. Science, how- 
ever, testifies to the remoteness of the origin of man’s early, vague ideas 
of intimate relationship between his life, the lives of the lower animals 
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and the lives of vegetation; between his life and the rivers, the moun- 
tains, the elements, the stars and other heavenly bodies. These early 
surmises form an interesting prelude to the development of the con- 
cept of evolution, which presents life as one continuous stream taking 
on first one manifestation and then another, as the immediate environ- 
ing circumstances may vary. The hypotheses of evolution, of gravita- 
tion and other scientific conclusions made possible through the micro- 
scope, the telescope, etc., have resulted in a conviction of interdepend- 
ence and of intimate interweaving from the simplest inorganic particle 
to the greatest astronomical galaxy; from the most infinitesimal germ 
group to the most powerful nations of the world. Advancing knowl- 
edge of heat, of light, of electricity, of the composition of the universe 
is causing even irreverent man to hesitate, on the one hand, before 
the possibilities of energy, organization, unity, in the smallest single 
cell, and on the other, before the possibility that great heretofore un- 
imagined examples of integrative organization exist in astronomical 
regions beyond man’s present range of sense perception. 

We must confess to the seers, the poets, the philosophers of the 
ages that their intuition led them, far in advance of the scientists, to 
surmise the profound idea that man is a phenomenon of Nature, as 
much so as is a lump of stone, a wisp of cloud, or a far distant star; 
and that forces of Nature control man much more than man controls 
Nature. Oh, what a task lies before the teacher of science when he 
attempts to reconcile (for his students) his teaching of the unity of 
man and all of Nature with the use of atomic bombs as weapons of 
war in the hands of man against man! 

The teacher must reread Wordsworth as he wrote in early Spring: 


To her fair works did Nature link 

The human soul that through me ran; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What Man has made of Man. 


If this belief from heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 

What Man has made of Man? 


Bryant, Browning, Thoreau, Emerson, and the later seers must be 
brought to our students to help them to see the truth through man’s 
errors. And, yet, science must be retained and even expanded in the 
curriculum of the modern educator. 
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What, then, of the curriculum? What needs to be retained, what 
should be discarded? Seemingly, no area of knowledge touching hu- 
man interest and welfare needs be ruled out of the educational cur- 
riculum because integration is recognized as education’s chief aim. 
Only it must always be kept in mind that all knowledge constitutes 
a unit; all existence, all experience is a unit. Past history, current 
events, the future—all are united through the continuity of human 
life. We are living out the lives of our ancestors, and our successors 
will live out our lives in their turn. 

The teacher upon whom we must rely to further integration is the 
teacher who presents each topic of each lesson of every subject with 
a realization of the threads of unity that extend through it all. The 
teacher connects Icarus with Lindbergh, relates the raising of a loaf 
of bread with the old words, “Ye are the leaven.’”’ He discusses the 
distribution of rewards between capital and labor in the light of the 
division of labor in the beehive and the anthill. He traces the trans- 
mission and transformation of ideas from earliest ages down to the 
present. The psychologist discusses the phenomena of man’s personal- 
ity in the light of the behavior of vegetation, of elementary animals, 
of the higher anthropoids. 

In other words, the teacher most valuable in furthering integration 
will be, as always, the teacher who can see Nature as a whole, and 
who can help the student to maintain his sense that he, himself, 1s liv- 
ing within Nature, a part of all that he sees, hears, and senses about 
him—one with the atom and one with the stars; that all that we see 
and all that we are operate under and through and by the Maker of 
Laws; that we “see through a glass darkly”; that man, still the new- 
born infant of Nature, acts infant-like. Man “speaks as a child, un- 
derstands as a child, acts as a child,” and it will be long ages before 
we can “put off our childish ways.” Nevertheless we do see, we do 
act, we do understand, even though “as a child,’ and the teacher 
with his slightly wider experience, must try to lead the immature as 
a child of ten years tries to lead his two-year old brother. 

Where, then, will we be able to secure teachers who will be compe- 
tent to teach humanity to comprehend and to elevate the unity, the 
integration, which the universe presents? How must these teachers 
be prepared to become the teachers that are needed? At any rate 
they must be selected or born or bred out of the human race. We 
dare not wait for outside help. Jupiter, in the old allegory, came to 
the aid of the wagon driver only when the driver put his own shoulder 
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<o the wheel. We do know that in and among humanity, beings have 
sived who seemed to have more than a mere human prescience, more 
than a mere human power of imparting to others their wisdom; who 
seemed to have less of the weaknesses, the liabilities, the proneness 
to error that generally characterize humanity. And seemingly, we 
other lesser human beings who do betray these weaknesses, these 
inabilities, have the ability to recognize, when we are brought face- 
to-face with these supercompetent personalities, that we are con- 
fronted with crystal-clear minds and hearts through which our weak 
vision can view little glimpses of great truths. 

So there are teachers possible of selection within the hosts of hu- 
manity, and we have the power of recognizing them. Let us, then, 
go on the hunt for them! We have, in the last three years, drafted 
three million carefully-selected youth from our own families in order 
that they may learn the arts of military prowess. Let us draft the born- 
teachers! Draft teachers born out of the race of mankind, yet pos- 
sessing the great teacher-gift! Let each neighborhood observe its own, 
try to select those with the divine gift; look not merely among the 
children of the fortunate, not merely among those who have already 
had unusual advantages which may have disguised their mediocrity, 
but go into the highways and byways to find the really teacher-gifted 
souls. 

Let each neighborhood lay its hands upon the boy or the girl who 
has exhibited his teacher talent. Say to him, “God has sent thee! We, 
led by God, have seen the star on your forehead. Come, prepare 
yourself. God has work for you to do!’ Let us not doubt them, 
scoff at their visions, crucify them with the rejection of the truths they 
resent to us as to the wholeness, the wholesomeness, the unity of 
all of life; but believe and live, through their leadership, that whole- 


humanity, with all of Nature, 


ness of communion with the lives of all 
that we have been taught to call “the love of the Universe.” Per- 
haps, even, through them we may learn to see truth in that cryptic 


statement of the mystics, “God is Love.” 





The Role of the College in Human Relations 
From the Point of View of 
Student Personnel 


ELIZABETH M. ANDERSON 


The area of student personnel is one in which the basic and peren- 
nial principle is one of service. It is committed to assimilating, through 
practical techniques, a sensitivity for the worth of the individual and 
the human community. This service is focused upon such areas as con- 
cern men and women as men and women. It must, therefore, be based 
upon a broad knowledge of the needs of the individual and directed 
toward an end product of his possession of integrity, calmness, and 
assurance of mind and body. The college has an obligation, if this 
can be soundly done, to train beyond even the most advanced best prac- 
tices in the field. Therefore, in assuming its obligation, the role of 
the college in human relations is to assist the student to move from 
where he is in his thinking and skills when he comes to the college in 
the direction of the professional objectives that have been set up within 
the framework of higher educational aims. In the light of this obli- 
gation, student personnel is further concerned with the many group 
processes that go on in the college in which human interaction is 
educating both emotionally and socially, and in which attitudes to- 
ward self and toward others (human relations) are being learned. 

Actually, no decision as to the best terminology to describe this field 
of work has yet been reached. To some “personnel work”’ is to be 
preferred because it directs attention at once to the individual: it is 
work having to do with individuals. Others favor the word ‘“‘guid- 
ance” because it has become so widely used to describe work with indi- 
viduals and work with groups in educational institutions. It has the 
advantage of flexibility and familiarity. We believe that ‘personnel 
work” should be the terms used to describe the broad process: coun- 
seling, guidance through groups, and policy making with reference 
to conditions that contribute to the best development of every indi- 
vidual and group. 

Does the personnel program encourage coddling of students or by 
its very nature lead to paternalism? All advances in civilization might 
be considered to have a softening effect upon the individual. Ruthless- 
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ness is minimized by civilization but planning based on prognostica- 
tion is increasingly evoked in an attempt to avoid wasteful conse- 
quences. Personnel services are concerned with developing healthful, 
intellectually stimulating, and social environments within the frame- 
work of higher education in which the sound development of the 
students will take place. To this end the quality of the environment 
must be continuously studied, tested, and modification made to improve 
the opportunities offered in order to advance development. 

However, student personnel work is in no way limited to the indi- 
vidual dynamics that counseling affords. All efforts are made to pro- 
vide individuals and groups with services and settings conducive to 
the personal and social development so highly desired. For example, 
progressive emancipation from the restrictions of childhood is a major 
challenge to every adolescent. Revelling in his newly-found freedoms, 
for which he is not yet prepared by adequate self-discipline, the college 
student may find himself in conflict with accepted social patterns and 
standards. If the domination by his family has extended to the college 
campus, he may voice his rebellion in actions offensive to his fellow 
students or embarrassing to the college family to which he now be- 
longs. When the need for social discipline does arise the college should 
approach the problem as a special phase of counseling in the develop- 
ment of self-responsibility for behavior rather than in a spirit of punish- 
ment of misbehavior. Personnel work makes optimum provision for 
the development of the individual and for his place in society through 
its provision for the treatment of discipline as an educational func- 
tion designed to modify personal behavior patterns and to substitute 
socially acceptable attitudes for those which have precipitated un- 
acceptable behavior. 


In almost every college, worthy of the name, some effort is being 
made to break down mass education; to furnish individual guidance; 
to take advantage of the individual tastes, enthusiasms, and abilities; 
to put less emphasis upon enforced classroom exercises and more 
— self-propelled activities. In short, to set the student free to 
educate himself and test him by his success in doing so. ’ 


This idea is not new; it was deeply imbedded in the thinking of some 
of the world’s major philosophers. Origen and Augustine claimed 
Plato as the wisest of Greeks. His philosophy was and is considered 
philosophic insight. His Republic presented many concepts which are 
theses of modern theory of differential education. In 1690 John Locke 


*R. L. Duffus, Democracy Enters College (New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1936), 
pp. 234-235. 
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in Some Thoughts Concerning Education wrote, ‘He that is about chil- 
dren should study well their natures and aptitudes and see by often 
trials what turn they often take and what becomes them; observe 
what their native stock is, how it may be improved and what it is fit 
for.” Coming to our own time we may quote from John Dewey's The 
Child and the Curriculum: “Personality and character are more than 
just subject matter; therefore, we take our stand with the student and 
our departure from him. It is he and not subject matter which deter- 
mines the quality and quantity of learning.” 

From the standpoint of the present writings of those who are con- 
cerned with the larger purposes of higher education it is clear that 
there are still conflicting points of view as to the place and function 
of personnel work. Flexner, for instance, believes that secondary edu- 
cation involves a responsibility of an intimate kind for the student, for 
the subject matter he studies, even for the way he works, lives, and 
conducts himself; for his manner, his morals, and his mind; but the 
university has no such complicated concern.’ From quite a different 
standpoint educators like Wriston of Brown University proclaims that, 
“College is an experience both individual and social; it is intellectual, 
physical, emotional, and spiritual. It is a time for the maturation of 
personality.”” ° 

A survey of literature and practice leads one to the conclusion that 
there are two major cleavages in the philosophies of those who work 
in the field of higher education at the present time: (1) those who 
interpret ‘preparation for life” in terms of vocational, professional, and 
utilitarian preparedness; and (2) those who interpret “preparation for 
life’ from a broader standpoint as including properly one’s ability to 
function successfully in nonvocational activities and relationships— 
those who believe that there is an “art of living’’ which is as important 
as the “business of earning a living.” Life is usually, after all, a 
much bigger thing for most people than their vocational or profes- 
sional activities, and a really adequate college education must recog- 
nize this fact. Each student in college, in addition to learning more 
or less directly how to do something for society that will have economic 
rewards for him, must learn to be someone who can contribute to so- 


ciety other values than purely economic ones. An adequate personnel 


> Abram Flexner, Universities, American, English, German (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930). pp. 28-29. 

* Henry M. Wriston, “The Integrity of the College,’ School and Society, XLII (1936), 
pp. 183-189 
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ram is as fully concerned with the art of living as it is with the 
more utilitarian aspect of education. Therefore, it concerns itself with 
the student as he is at present, with the sort of design for living he 
is working out for himself right now, just as fully as it concerns itself 
with the eventual vocational adjustment he will be able to make in the 
future. 

Personnel programs at college, whether primarily technical, profes- 
sional, or cultural, cannot escape responsibility for considering al! 
aspects of student life. Personnel service must take into account not 
only present and potential professional knowledge, skill, and abstract 
verbal intelligence, but also physical health, social knowledge and 
skill, ability to make and keep friends, artistic appreciation, practical 
managerial ability, emotional stability, and all other personal attri- 
butes that are so vitally important to the kind of life one will be able 
to live and the contribution one will be able to make to society. 

The student personnel program considers the student not as a solt- 
tary being but as a creature designed for life in the community. The 
individual human person is the unit of social value. The essential 
basis of human relations is neither justice nor pity but mutuality. The 
patterns of relations in a truly good family are more nearly the norm 
of human relations than any ideological utopia in which abstract justice 
is the ideal. This verdict has heen confirmed by modern existential 
philosophy and modern counseling theory, a basic service of student 
personnel. Mutuality between counselor and the person counseled 
means that the counselor must carefully refrain from violating the 
freedom, dignity, or creativity of the person counseled, no matter how 
sure he may be that his advice is infallible. If mutuality is the essential] 
basis of human relations, what does this require of us? In the first 
place, it calls for assisting the student to gain a solid sense of security. 
fo feel that he really “belongs” and shares in the cirle of life zround 

is indispensable to a poised and unanxious adjustment to one’s 
social situation. This circle-of-belonging is enlarged as life develops 
until at last the student comes to feel that he is at home in the universe. 
Sympathetic student personnel service can give an authentic sense of 
security to the person counseled or it can allay the loneliness of such 
students as may feel the need of security. A second contribution to- 
ward mutuality in human relations is made through objective recogni- 
tion of a student's own peculiar gifts and skills. This comes through 
understanding that good human relationships do not call for identical 
abilities nor literal equality. The important thing in any group is that 
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each one can feel that his status does not depend entirely upon com- 
petitive ranking. The third prerequisite of mutuality as a basis for 
building human relations is freedom. This means helping the student 
to develop the capacity, consciously and responsibly, to participate 
in decisive events in such a way as to feel uncoerced and at least partly 
responsible for the outcome. 

Ideal human relations are built upon personal security, recognition 
of personal worth, and the essential inviolability of each human soul. 
To this end the student personnel program renders service toward 
lessening aggression, expressing respect, revealing real interest in 
what one can do, by surrounding its participants with unobtrusive 
loyalty. It is concerned about the basic causes of the feeling of inse- 
curity in students, seeks to discover and appreciate their gifts, and is 
sensitive to any infraction of their moral freedom. It is aware of the 
fact that it can do nothing for the student against his will, and that no 
solution is a good one if its acceptance is forced. The efforts and 
services are rendered with skill and patience and directed toward help- 
ing the students discover for themselves that mutuality in human rela- 
tions is the highest and fullest way to achieving living as an art. 

The personnel program should not be thought of as a ‘fifth wheel” 
of education. It is an integral part of higher education, bringing to 
bear the findings of biology, sociology and psychology to help higher 
education realize its objectives by adapting them to the needs, capaci- 
ties, abilities, and potentialities of each student. 

The college, therefore, finds in this area of service tools and methods 
prepared to its hand for understanding individuals so that education 
can be effectively individualized and, consequently, students may be- 
come increasingly self-directing and successful in making and realizing 
worthwhile plans for themselves and society. 


—Elizabeth M. Anderson is Dean of 
Women at Central State College, 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
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The Group Approach to the Reduction 
of Tensions and Conflicts 
AMES W. CHAPMAN 


If all individuals were biologically alike and subjected to identical 
cultural influences, all personalities would be identical. If all indi- 
viduals were biologically alike, but each subjected to different cultural 
influences, each would present unique personality configurations. In 
the nations of the world today, areas of the world under the domination 
of other nations or nationalities under what might be referred to 
as the spheres of influence of others, we find inhabitants manifesting 
different biological characteristics and different cultural influences. Sci- 
entific research in the behavior sciences is confronted with the problem 
of offering scientific descriptions of the growth and manifestations of 
unique personalities in unique biological individuals living in an in- 
numerable variety of cultural groups. The scientific method, however, 
is not applicable to the study of unique human phenomena. It can 
only deal with classes, kinds, types. If a generalization were made on 
the basis of the findings in a study of an insufficient number of cases 
assumed to be unique, the validity of that generalization could never 
be tested. Etiological research would be impossible if it could not as- 
sume that the data it employs may be grouped into classes, the units 
of which are identical or may at least be assumed to possess sufficient 
similarity to be classed together for research purposes. At the pres- 
ent stage of the development of etiological research in the behavior 
sciences one must exercise extreme caution in suggesting an approach 
to the reduction of group tensions and conflicts. 

Man is born into a culture. He arrives biologically equipped to re- 
ceive and to adapt knowledge about himself and his relationships 
with others. His first social contacts begin a lifelong process of co-ordi- 
nation during which he absorbs and adapts ideas which are trans- 
mitted to him formally or informally by instruction or precept. These 
ideas embody meanings attached to customs, beliefs, artifacts, and his 
own relationships to his fellow men and to social institutions. Looked 
upon as discrete units, these ideas may be regarded as cultural ele- 
ments, which fit into patterns or configurations of ideas, and which 
tend to become fixed into integrated systems of meanings. These inte- 
grated systems of meanings come from the cultural group in which the 
individual finds himself. Within a particular culture every person is 
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identified with a number of social groups, each meeting some need. 
Each of these groups is normative in the sense that within it there grow 
up norms of conduct applicable to situations created by that group's 
specific activities. As a member of a given group a person is not only 

pposed to conform to the rules which it shares with other groups but 
also to those which are peculiarly its own. The more complex a cul- 
ture becomes, the more likely it is that the number of groups which 
affect a person will be large, and the greater is the chance that the 
norms of these groups will fail to agree, no matter how much they 
may overlap as a result of a common acceptance of certain norms. 
In the life history of the individual there are many social groups— 
family, neighborhood, school, play, religious, ethnic, national, pollitt- 
cal, labor, criminal, to mention only a few—to which he may belong 
thereby contributing to tensions and conflicts on the interpersonal and 
group levels. 

Various observers have addressed themselves to the task of seeking 
methods to reduce group tensions and conflicts on a more or less super- 
ficial basis. The problem has been attacked by moralists, industrial 
ists, educators, legislators, the stage, the radio, the police, community 
leaders, and by philanthropic foundations. One writer has gone so 
far as to say that religion is primary in controlling group prejudice.’ 

Education has been frequently suggested as a group method or ap- 
proach to social and individual problems. Education may be broken 
down into the following types: general education or academic train- 
ing, vocational education, recreational education, and social re-educa 
tion. General education includes the core subjects in public schools- 
the three R’s, high school subjects, and general college subjects. A 
good academic education should overcome illiteracy and provide the 
opportunity for men with background and ability to enlarge their out 
look through study. However laudable this goal, it 1s doubtful if ex 
posure to opportunity to develop new skills or knowledge will change 
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jobs, skills and an attitudinal preparation for successful job adjustment. 
Recreational education includes physical education, free play activities, 
and entertainment and amusement. According to Kendall, social re-edu- 
cation is ‘‘any organized activity whose primary objective is to improve 
the person’s attitude toward society and to help his solve his personality 
problems.’ 

Of the methods pertaining to education mentioned above, it is 
evident that social re-education offers the greatest potential for re- 
ducing tensions and conflicts. Kendall mentions two aspects of social 
re-education: (1) social and economic problems, and (2) mental hy- 
giene problems.” The former approach involves group discussion un- 
der a skillful teacher’s direction of such down-to-earth subjects as— 
Why work? Does the government do anything for me? What good 
are labor unions? The teacher brings existing attitudes to the surface 
and attempts to make them more socially acceptable; at the same time 
he does not take an unrealistic view of social conditions, but empha- 
sizes the individual's responsibility for improving these conditions 
however undesirable. The mental hygiene problems approach involves 
a more direct impact on a person’s attitudes and personality difficul- 
ties by means of human relations courses. It goes without saying that 
these methods are more applicable to children than adults. 


Assimilation can play a very important role in reducing tensions 
and conflicts. To quote Park and Burgess: “By assimilation, we mean 
the process of interpenetration and fusion in which persons or groups 
acquire the memories, sentiments and attitudes of other persons or 
groups, and, by sharing their experience and history, are incorporated 
with them in a common cultural life.” * Thus, assimilation is a two- 
way process and indicates participation in the activities of different 
groups. The process was attempted in the Americanization programs 
with immigrant groups during the first two or three decades of this 
century. Assimilation usually takes place where contacts are primary,’ 
that is, face-to-face relationships; where there is intimate contact and 
fusion of personalities. Children tend to reduce their tensions and 
conflicts more rapidly than adults since their contacts in a complex 


*Glenn Kendall, ‘General and Social Education in Correctional Treatment,’ Proceed- 
ings, American Prison Association, 1946, p. 105. 

* Thid., p. 107. 

* Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1921), p. 735. 

® Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization (New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1923), 
p. 324. 
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society seem to be more of a primary nature—in the school and on the 
playground. Children develop a common language in these primary 
group associations which is indispensable to assimilation. Through 
the mechanisms of imitation and suggestion communication effects a 
gradual and unconscious modification of the attitudes and sentiments 
of the members of a group toward one another. 

Social contact, direct or indirect, is sufficient for the transmission 
from one cultural group to another of the material elements of a cul- 
ture. Drake and Cayton, in discussing the ecological process of seg- 
regation operating in certain areas in Chicago, contend that “only those 
white people remain in areas taken over by Negroes who have sentt- 
mental associations or economic interests. Janitors of apartment houses, 
businessmen living on their commercial property, prostitutes, priests 
and nuns at Catholic churches, a few partners in mixed marriages are 
the types of white persons who reside permanently in the Black Belt. 
Their presence is not considered unusual and they are generally not 
resented by their Negro neighbors.” 

What the different cultural groups in an area should have is an 
opportunity for participation in the activities of the community; not 
by suppression of old memories, but by their incorporation in their new 
life is assimilation achieved.’ 

There have been numerous developments, primarily during the last 
decade, involving the application of group methods in the prevention 
and treatment of social aud personal disorganization. These efforts 
are not only suggestive as applied situations in the development of 
sound theory, but also represent the opportunity for a vocation. This 
work has consisted of efforts to work with groups of persons to over- 
come difficulties of various forms. Many of our readers are familiar 
with such projects as Alcoholics Anonymous, Addicts Anonymous, 
Shaw’s Chicago Area Project, Lewin and his Research Center for 
Group Dynamics” which involve both theory and application. 

Group psychotherapy, the current emphasis having chiefly grown out 
of the physical impossibility of treating tensions and conflicts indi- 
vidually during the war, is suggestive for sociological research. The 
efforts toward group psychotherapy have a history of development in 
many directions, including the work of Pratti with tubercular patients, 


"St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Metropolis (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1945), p. 197. 

* Robert E. Park and Herbert A. Miller, Old World Traits Transplanted (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1921). 

*Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948). 
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ot Marsh, Wender and Lazell in mental hospitals, of Moreno and 
his associates in psychodrama and sociodrama, and of Schilder, Redl, 
Slavson and Klapman on theory.” 

Usually psychotherapy is thought of in two categories: individual 
psychotherapy, involving a treatment relationship between a thera- 
pist and one individual;" and grozp psychotherapy, involving a thera- 
pist and several persons who obtain treatment in the group situa- 
tion. The forms of group psychotherapy’ are varied. On this point 
Giles Thomas says: “The literature on group therapy is so confusing 
that one thinks there are many forms of group therapy as there are 
practitioners.” ” The personality, experience and training of the thera- 
pist will, to a degree, determine the type of therapy he will employ. 
Thomas, employing Moore's classification of individual psychotherapy, 
grouped certain therapists on the basis of the emphasis of their method 
on a vertical line between two antithetical abstractions: repressive- 
inspirational and analytical.” Thomas believes that the trend in re- 
pressive-inspirational psychotherapy is to urge the patient to control 
himself, to suppress social or worrisome thoughts and wishes and to 
find an interest or inspiration in life, work, the community, religion, 
etc. In the other ideal type he contends that analytical therapy urges 
the loosening of repression, the conscious recognition and analysis of 
unconscious social wishes. It aims to free energy bound in needless 
repression and does not direct the patient’s activity toward specific 
goals but holds that once the energies are free the patient will him- 
self find outlets. In the selection of practitioners Thomas emphasizes 
the repressive-inspirational. The goal of the repressive-inspirational 
method is implied in its use of the emotional appeal of the evangelistic 
revival meeting and the commercial techniques of radio and television. 

Regardless of the personality and training of the therapist, most 
have in common free discussion in an easy, informal, and permissive 
atmosphere where the origins and developments of tensions and con- 
flicts may be traced, analyzed, and treated. 

Abrahams and McCorkle,” at the Fifth Service Command Rehabili- 





*S. R. Slavson, An Introduction to Group Therapy, and J. W. Klapman, Group 
Psychotherapy (New York: Grune and Stratton, 1946). 


"Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy (New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1942), Ch. If. Rogers’ approach is “‘nondirective.” It is client-centered, permis- 
sive, treatment-interview therapy. The therapist does not take an active part; he does 
not advise, suggest, interpret, or show approval or disapproval to the action of the client. 
The therapist recognizes, accepts, and clarifies the feelings which the client expresses 
about his problems and conflicts. He, thus, serves as a “mirror” in which the client 
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tation Center, Fort Knox, Kentucky, utilized group methods on mili- 
tary deviates. They were attempting to give these military deviates a 
“total psychotherapeutic push” in order that they might be returned 
to military duty. In this experiment there were four large groups 
containing from 125 to 175 men (heterogeneous in nature) and 12 
small groups containing from 12 to 35 men (relatively homogeneous). 
The smaller groups were divided into four categories: (1) aggres- 
sive, (2) depressed and withdrawn, (3) “normal,” and (4) intro- 
ductory. These groups met daily with the therapist who introduced 
material on mental hygiene, and sociological principles in relation to 
social, individual, and military adjustment in simple understandable 
language. The men discussed these principles in the sessions which 
were free and open to all. Many of them found that they were not 
alone in some of their attitudes which gave them support. Naturally, 
in the homogeneous groups (the small groups) there were men whose 
attitudes were quite different. With the aid of the therapist in the 
sessions these attitudes were gradually changed to those more socially 
acceptable in society. 

On the basis of the preliminary follow-up study, the following post- 
treatment data were obtained: 78 per cent made satisfactory adjust- 
ment for a period of three months; 13 per cent were absent without 
leave or in confinement; 4 per cent were honorably discharged; and 
5 per cent were not reported upon. 

The family group has not been entirely neglected in the experiments 
designed to reduce tensions and conflicts utilizing group therapy tech- 
niques. Stone and Levine," at the Margaret Sanger Research Bureau, 
New York City, had eight separate groups, containing 72 women and 
42 men, who had been referred for counseling. The chief problems 
presented were centered in sexual behavior. Each of the clients was 
given enough time to present his problem and to discuss them in a 
permissive, nonjudgmental atmosphere. Here, with the aid of the 
other clients and the therapists, the individual was able to gain insight 
into his problems. 





sees himself. 

* This method of therapy is referred to in a variety of terms: “group psychotherapy,” 
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Stone and Levine concluded that group therapy in sexual malad- 
‘ustments eliminated the feeling of being isolated, of being different 
and inadequate; gave reassurance by the opportunity to talk freely 
without a feeling of disapproval or condemnation on the part of the 
therapists and fellow members of the group; revealed that sexual mal- 
adjustments are not necessarily due to physical inadequacies, but may 
be traced to such factors as early experience and conditioning, parental 
influences, and personality differences often reinforced by difficult 
economic situations, housing conditions, in-law problems and the like." 


Slavson developed a distinctive style of group therapy at child guid- 
ance clinics operated by the Jewish Board of Guardians, New York 
City. His approach is labeled activity group therapy, or therapy by a 
group. The chief difference between activity group therapy and interview 
group therapy is that there is practically no discussion in activity groups, 
but the emphasis is placed on physical and manual activity and inter- 
play between group members. Reduction of tension, reduction of anx- 
iety, discharge of drives is achieved by “acting out’ through free inter- 
action with other members of the group. The therapist’s role is that of a 
neutral person who stays in the background. The basic process involves 
acting out hostilities in a permissive environment, experiencing the re- 
actions of group members to behavior, changing attitudes toward one’s 
self, and strengthening the ego through gaining status in the group.” 

Another form of group therapy which is utilized in an effort to re- 
duce tensions and conflicts is the psychodrama (action therapy). The 
psychodrama involves a breakdown of the two-way treatment process 
and the private nature of counseling. The “others” in the patient's 
world are played (either symbolically by an assistant or actually) in a 
spontaneous, dramatic form. The treatment becomes an open social 
interaction situation, approaching real life situations due to the non- 
verbal character of the action included. The person plays himself or 
someone else in his situation (reversal of role) and acts out his prob- 
lems and conflicts.” Moreno points out that in psychodrama the private 
roles (a child, a mother, a father, a delinquent) and interpersonal re- 
lations are central.” Sometimes an audience profits by virtue of the 
similarities of roles of those individuals and those of the audience. This 


" Ibid., pp. 201-202. 

*S. R. Slavson, of. cit., pp. 293-302. 

* Robert Hass, “Action Counseling and Process Analysis,” Sociatry, I (December, 
1947), pp. 259-281. 

* Jacob L. Moreno, “Sociodrama,” Psychodrama, 1 (1946), p. 350. 
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approach requires skilled personnel, but has much potential value in 
changing attitudes and conceptions of a person’s roles in various situa- 
tions. 

Finally, we should mention the sociodrama which is similar to the 
psychodrama, except that the subject treatment is a group and the col- 
lective roles and intergroup relations are emphasized. Role of the father 
in a particular culture, or the role of the labor organizer are examples 
of the sociodramatic focus. Intergroup relations are explored, conflicts 
acted out, and treatment provided in the sociodrama." Zeleny believes 
that the sociodrama has many possibilities for teaching social studies 
by acting out conflicts between various groups in society.” 

Different styles of group and individual therapy are not necessarily 
alternative approaches, but may be used simultaneously as supple- 
mentary to each other. 

It seems as if the most serious drawback to the group methods 
mentioned here is the lack of trained personnel. It is obvious that they 
have great potential. Some of the leading places for training are Mo- 
reno’s Psychodramatic Institute, New York; Redl’s Center at Wayne 
University, Detroit; and Slavson’s inservice training at the Jewish Board 
of Guardians Child Guidance Clinics in New York. 

We have attempted to show in this essay that man is born into a 
culture biologically capable of adapting himself to the patterns of be- 
havior of the group in which he finds himself. These patterns of beha- 
vior may be transmitted in a variety of ways, but primarily through for- 
mal and informal instruction and precept. Students of the behavior 
sciences, through their researches, have discovered that there are values 
and attitudes existing in one group which may not find their way into 
other groups. These values and attitudes of the varying groups may 
contribute to tensions and conflicts on both the individual and social 
levels. It is, then, necessary to conduct research to determine the values 
in One group which are different from those in another group. When 
the similar or dissimular values have been discovered it is our premise 
that the human individual is a “social animal,” seeking a satisfactory 
niche in this social setting; that he is, to a degree, a social product, whose 
inhibitions and repressions are motivated by mores of the group; that 
tensions and conflicts arise because of the different attitudes and values 
in various groups; and that these tensions and conflicts may be reduced 


* [bid., pp. 354-355 
* Zeleny, Leslie D., “New Directions in Educational Sociology and the Teaching of 
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through therapy techniques. Place the individual or individuals in a 
group with others who have problems and he will associate with them, 
release his aggressive tendencies, his hates, his loves and his wishes, 
without any accompanying sense of guilt. By working out his difficul- 
ties and achieving adjustment in the small group, he becomes able to 
face the larger group and to handle his problems on a normal basis. 
Ames W. Chapman is Associate Pro- 


fessor of Sociology at Central State 
College, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


The socialization of the person consists in his all-round participation in the 
thinking, feeling, and the activities of the group. . . . Society viewed from this 
aspect is an immense co-operative concern for the promotion of personal de- 


velopment. 
—ERNEST W. BURGESS. 








Russia's Endemic Geopolitical Problem 


JAMES THURMAN HENRY 


It seems facetious that | should tax your patience by reiterating 
today what has been accepted as an historical truth, namely, that Rus- 
sia’s long-standing and native problem rests in her landlocked geogra- 
phy. I am at once mindful of the pervading influence of the Commu- 
nist Manifesto of 1848 and of Lenin’s philosophy in the thinking of 
that segment of Russian population known as Communist. In this sense 
few if any of us would consider her landlocked nature as a present- 
day focal point of international manipulations. Please indulge me, 
then, in my belief that this fact while not obvious today in Russia's 
modus operandi is nevertheless apparent in some of the historic events 
and problems of moment, and a marked contingency if peace is to come 
to a strained world. 

Let us keep this thought from Augustine in mind as we examine the 
present-day developments in Russia as one of the large world powers: 

It would be a blessing for the world if in place of a single world 
state there would be a large number of tribe states (vegna gentium) 
similar to the experience of a great number of families living within 
one city. 

The United Nations today is overwhelmed by the impact, not of 
infancy and inexperience in the nations of the world, but of a malig- 
nant growth designated as political cancer manifesting itself in the 
struggle between its two giant members, the United States and Rus- 
sia. But unlike in cancerous growth the cause of this struggle is ob- 
vious. These two giant nations, the one a concretion of coherent mem- 
bers, the other a conglomerate of discrete members, vie for self-pres- 
ervation and first place in the world’s economy, each relying on 
imperialistic expansion to bring that place and power. As means of 
realization the one chooses world-wide placement of military points of 
vantage, the other proselytism of lesser nations. 

During the last half century alone huge powers such as Russia 
have been repeatedly drenched in tyranny, conquest and defeat; and 
as Russia in World War II have been revived only with foreign aid 
typical of lend-lease or the Marshall plan of economic rehabilitation 
of European powers. The advocates of huge powers praise them as 
the unifiers of mankind, harbingers of peace, and the cornerstones of 
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civilization. It is true that large powers have unified small entities into 
larger wholes but it is likewise true that these same huge powers have 
created exceptional divisions. These are the only types of entities 
capable of waging modern cold wars or terror wars including the wars 
necessary to unify their component parts. I assume that Mackinder, 
Whittlesey and Valkenberg would consider huge size of a nation as 
a liability as well as an asset and a detracting factor from either 
accomplishment, perfection or the quest for peace. Wisdom alone is 
not an argument against folly and self-interest and at the moment it 
appears unlikely that the great powers of Europe, especially Russia, 
could be persuaded to preside over their own liquidation in favor of a 
multicellular Europe. 

Position and Size. Let us recall certain basic facts of Russia’s geog- 
raphy as frame for our thinking. Russia today straddles the Eurasian 
heartland like a giant octopus with its many arms reaching toward 
the international danger spots that lie on several seas. This fact of 
thrusts to the seas is an old story in regard to Russia, antedating the 
Crimean War, the Russo-Japanese War and the last two great World 
Wars. 

Political Domain. Russia is both a European and an Asiatic power. 
In Europe her immediate neighbors before World War II consisted of 
a row of buffer states on the West (Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland and Rumania) but the influence of Russia as a land power 
in Europe extends beyond these to threaten the future of Western Eu- 
rope and to overshadow all the Balkan countries where Slavic elements 
comprise a part of the population. In Asia the USSR adjoins Turkey, 
Iran, Afghanistan, Manchukuo, China, and the Japanese Empire. No 
other political state in the world encompasses in a single stretch half 
as much territory as the Russian Bear. This gigantic territory is in the 
main compact with extended salients like the peninsulas in the Arctic, 
Kamchatka in the Pacific, Transcaucasia, and today even more signifi- 
cantly, the strip of territory reaching southward to Korea along the 
Japan Sea on the east of Manchuria. 

Sea Routes. Russia has barriers of polar ice on the North, deserts and 
mountains on the South. It is isolated from the sea along most of its 
boundaries. In spite of these barriers, Russia’s sea connections with 
the outside world have some importance in normal times. A small 
fleet plies in foreign waters and a smaller fleet serves the Caspian 
sea routes, north-south between the ports of Baku and Krasnovodsk. 
From the principal Black Sea Ports of Batumi, Rostov, and Odessa 
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ships sailed formerly to the eastern or western Mediterranean by way 
of the Bosporus. From the Baltic port of Leningrad they sailed by 
way of the North Sea, ice permitting, either to Iceland or to London 
or other east British ports. Today ships sailing westward from the 
Arctic ports of European Russia, Murmansk and Archangel proceed 
directly to Iceland and then across the Atlantic or turn south through 
the North Sea to Hull or other eastern British ports. Those sailing 
eastward along the Arctic Sea route and rounding the Bering Strait pro- 
ceed by way of the Aleutians to the United States or Yokohama or 
by Petropavlosk to Yokohama or Vladivostock. The USSR lies off 
the principal sea lanes of the world. 

Air Routes. The USSR lies off the course of the principal peace time 
world air routes. Its main east-west line from Moscow to Vladivostock 
is connected by branch lines at its western end with Stockholm, Berlin 
and Prague. At the eastern end there is no direct air connection with 
the northern termini of the Japanese lines in Korea and Manchuria. 
An important north-south line (that from Moscow to Taskent and 
Samarkand in Soviet Central Asia) is connected by way of Kabul in 
Afghanistan and Teheran in Iran with the British Imperial Airways 
round-the-world lines. 

Land Routes. 1 shall not reiterate here the history of the influence 
of the tenth century viking adventurers or the development of a trade 
route by Byzantium, or of the thirteenth century invasions of Jenghiz 
Khan and his mongol hordes. These data of history record the dark 
days in Russian history, but they also signify early growth and ex- 
pansion with a gigantic “‘coreland” that has since developed. 

Population. In terms of population Russia is exceeded only by China 
and India. The census of January 17, 1939 indicated a population of 
170 millions in the USSR and with acquired territory on the west the 
total reached 196 million souls. The rate of fecundity of the Russian 
people was before World War II one of the most rapid of western 
Europe. 

Russia, then, is one of the most gigantic political, social and cultural 
units the world has yet seen, occupying at the moment the heartland 
of two continents and surrounded by critical areas and boundaries. 
This leads me to believe that any present or contemplated actions 
Russia engages in will not only reflect her precision in following the 
Manifesto or an ideology at odds with democracy, but will reflect as 
well this endemic geopolitical problem even as in her past. Note the 
following: In the Far East her rivalry with Japan has led to war twice 
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within this century. The western frontier region presents a complex 
problem for these areas are connected with Russia’s quest for outlets 
to the sea and for protection against Germany's possible revival as a 
competitive nation. It is my belief that her activities in Poland and 
Finland reflect these facts. We recall that Russia extended her boun- 
dary to include Finland, the Baltic coastline south of the Gulf of 
Finland, most of Poland and Bessarabia between 1720 and 1812. She 
held these until World War I. In the postwar period and her war 
with Poland a new boundary was made to conform with the western 
border of Russian speech and nationality. This boundary which lasted 
to 1939 was unsatisfactory. Its access to the Baltic was menaced by 
Finno-Estonian control of the Gulf’s entrance. Russia lost the port of 
Riga in Latvia at the southernmost end of the frontier; the loss of 
Bessarabia to Rumania deprived Russia of command of the Danube 
mouth. 

Russia, then, must be considered as a nation ever poised to take 
advantage and command of every opportunity to push its arms from 
its body. Can it be that one tentacle respectively rests on Scandanavia, 
Greece, China, Korea and Iran? 

Russia’s desire for territorial expansion toward the Persian Gulf 
and its warm water ports has been ancient, persistent and relentless. 
Her frontiers at each end of the Black Sea and around the Caspian 
have been shifting almost always forward for centuries. The presence 
of oil in this area is but an additional incentive to age-old ambition. 
The past four years have witnessed intensive Russian activity in the 
Middle East. Had not the planned coup d’ etat gone wrong in Iran 
in 1946, Russia would now be a potent factor in the area. Russia's 
cleverly designed plans on the sovereignty of Iran demonstrates how 
the combination of political and military pressure can come close to 
success in the Middle East. Since 1946 Russia has continued its pres- 
sure and—as you and I deliberate—some measure of success in Iran 
seems evident in the recent pronouncements of Iran’s government in 
regard to foreign investments. Iran has become the focal point of 
Russia’s Middle Eastern imperialism because of its economic and po- 
litical instability, and because Russian propaganda grows fat on class 
conflicts, destitution, unemployment, oppressive taxation and illiteracy 
such as is so widespread in Iran. Oil in Iran will reinforce security 
typified by her key oil center at Baku, 125 miles from the Iranian 
frontier. It is obvious, then, that Russia must eliminate all non-Soviet 
influence in the Middle East. Planning with perspective would mean 
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that she dominate the air bases of Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Israel, the Levant 
States and Egypt. Such a plan in the Middle East as herein stated 
would carry Russia to the Mediterranean, the Suez, the Persian Gulf, 
and place India and the Indian Ocean periphery in an East-West 
pincers. 

The following points seem significant in Russia’s long quest for 
expansion to strategic waterways: 1. The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 

1936 giving Great Britain the right to maintain troops in Egypt for 
twenty years for the protection of the Suez Canal is again under fire. 
'o remove these troops would leave a gap in the defenses of the 
Mediterranean area. 2. The North Pata Pact, signed at Washington 
April 4, 1949, including nations on the Atlantic rim (12 in all) was 
done in the belief that this area represented a most vulnerable point 
for a Russian march to the Atlantic. Land and air invasion of Western 
Europe by Russia is feasible and greatly feared. No one of our allies 
or all of them collectively could stop the land armies massed in Rus- 
Sia. 

No one knows whether Russia will wait until the NATO has de- 
veloped its maximum strength under the military supervision of the 
United States. We know, however, that Western Europe is another 
spot where the tentacles of the gigantic octopus has fingered. Sidman 
P. Poole, of the Un ne of Virginia, has called this area between 
the United States and tlic [7°S. a center of “planetary thrombosis.” ' 
Eugene Van Cleef comments pointedly on Russia’s need for an ice- 
free port and with especial reference to Finland: 

Familiar to all has been the long search by the Russians for an ice- 
free port and convenient access to the world’s major trade routes. As 
we look back over nearly a century and a half of Russo-Finnish rela- 
tions we can appreciate the fact that the Russians and their successors, 
the Soviets, have never lost sight of the possibility of using Finland as 
a bridge to Scandanavia and ultimately to the Atlantic. 

There is a as ge offset to the immediate or prospective use of 
Finland as a bridge to the open Atlantic. If the USSR succeeds in 
achieving the goal Germany has sought since the Franco-Russian War, 
namely, ‘Berlin to Baghdad,” or if it should overwhelm Western 
Europe, thereby gaining a front on the Atlantic, then it may be satis- 
fied to tolerate Finland a while longer; on the other hand, control 
of either the Berlin to Baghdad route oz Western Europe would af- 
ford the USSR opportunity to dominate all of Europe, and then 
Finland would fall very fast.’ 


2Sidman P. Poole, “Planetary Thrombosis,” Journal of Geography, XLVIII (February, 
1949), p. 65. 

* Eugene Van Cleef, “Finland—Bridge to the Atlantic,” Journal of Geography, XLVIII, 
(March 1949), p. 105. 
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The problems inherent in Russia’s landlocked nature are evident 
even though veiled in Russia’s discussions and manipulations at the 
Potsdam Conference in July, 1945 and at Yalta in February, 1945. 
This seems apparent in the territorial changes affecting the Curzon 
Line and Poland, and in regard to the inland waterways of the Danube, 
the Dardanelles, the Kiel Canal, the Rhine, and the entire Black Sea 
Straits and all inland waterways which are riparian to two or more 
European nations. It was evident in the agreement signed with Fin- 
land on September 19, 1944, when the Soviet Union acquired Pet- 
samo, the important warm water port on the Barents Sea, and also 
was given the right to establish a naval base in the area of Porkkala- 
Udd controlling the approaches to Leningrad. James F. Byrnes, in 
his report on the Paris Conference of foreign ministers of June 15- 
July 12, 1946, indicated that originally the Soviets had requested the 
trusteeship of Tripolitania. They stated that they wanted a base in 
the Mediterranean for their merchant ships. Making the peace treaties, 
then, between 1941 and 1947 involved not only the complexities in- 
herent in such a task, but also the overshadowing scythe of the long 
historic and endemic geopolitical problem of Russia. 

And, Asia and Korea? Anyone who reads the text of the several 
treaties signed between Red China and the Soviets knows full well 
that the Communist pattern in Asia does not reveal its true colonial 
intent. The Russian imperialist pattern is the same as the European. 
The Soviet promise for Asia is the same as the European. It is the 
promise to replace European colonialism with Soviet colonialism, to 
replace European imperialism with the Russian brand of ideological 
and cultural imperialism; and not only will these souls become sub- 
ject peoples but Russia’s eastern march to the Pacific will be complete. 

We can be sure, whatever solution may be in the offing for Russia’s 
endemic problem, it appears that in preparedness to meet the threat- 
ened communist engulfment the world’s greatest weakness in this hour 
is one of moral weakness. Pius XII in Summi Pontifiicatus has spoken 
on this point: 

“Safety does not come from external means, from the sword which 
can impose conditions of peace but does not create peace. Forces 
that are to renew the face of the earth should proceed from within, 
from the spirit.” 

Finally, an analogy from Herman Borchardt: 


Ulysses emerged victorious from the den of the man-eater, Poly- 
phemus, after having stood by while half of his own companions 
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had been sacrificed. Whether we shall win out in our gigantic life and 
death struggle with Russia depends on whether or not we act like 
Ulysses. Someone has remarked that we do not act exactly like Ulysses. 
Did we not stand by while the bloodthirsty Georgian devoured the 
Poles, Serbs, and Chinese? And to our question: What would the 
world plunderer give us in return for our sacrificed friends? Stalin 
has the same answer ready which in the Odyssey Polyphemus gives 
panious to be devoured. That will be your present as my guests.” * 


James Thurman Henry is Professor 
of Geography at Central State Col- 
lege, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


(This paper was read before the Geography Section of the Ohio Academy 
of Science in session at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, April, 1951.) 


The great task before the world today is to demand in principle and in 
action that the state be controlled democratically by the many, not the few; that 
adequate democratic techniques be applied to each and all its manifold activities; 
and that the goal of social action be not the glorification of the state or of a 
small ruling group, but the enrichment of lives of all. 


—Harry W. LAIDLER. 


* Herman Borchardt, “Stalin's Table Manners.” Catholic World, CLXX (November, 
1949), pp. 108-111. 
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Dewey, Gandhi and the Community 
In Education 


RALPH TEMPLIN 


In this age of jockeying for preponderant centralized power, it will 
be appropriate to suggest the educational and reform implications 
that may be derived from the rich bequests of the two outstanding 
exponents of what has been loosely called “community education.” It 
is also important and timely for both the East and the West to assess 
something very great in their inheritances and to note where this great- 
est (if it be so) comes together in a common ideology. “The com- 
munity in education” is probably a more precise definition. 

John Dewey's many formulations of this concept in education could 
themselves fill an article. Commenting on another author's state- 
ment that ‘‘a great deal is said in calling a school a community 
school,” he adds succinctly, “If the school lives up to that name, 
everything is said.” ' The influence of this teaching has extended wide- 
ly. A leading Indian exponent of the idea quotes with great approval, 
“To do this (gear education into life) means to make each one of 
our schools an embryonic community life, active and with types of 
occupations that reflect the life of the larger society, and permeated 
with the spirit of art, history and science.” ° 

According to Dewey, man has derived his beliefs, hopes and aims— 
his society itself—out of his “association and intercourse;” also, men 
“act in that special kind of association which manifests interest in 
the consequences of their conduct upon the life and growth of the 
young.” This indicates that, to Dewey, society itself is fashioned around 
education of the profoundest order.’ He unfolds his dream of the 
time when “the Great Society is to become the Great Community; a 
society in which the ever-expanding and intricately-ramifying conse- 
quences of associated activities shall be known in the full sense of that 
word, so that an organized, articulate public comes into being. . . . 
Democracy will come into its own, for democracy is a name for a 


Elsie Ripley Clapp, Community Schools in Action, (New York: The Viking Press, 
1939), p. vi. [Introduction by John Dewey. ] 
*K. G. Saiyiddain, The School of the Future, (Allahabad, India: The Indian Press, 
Ltd., 1935), p. 76. 
* Joseph Ratner, Intelligence in the Modern World, John Dewey's Philosophy, (New 
York: Random House, Inc., 1939), pp. 366-67. 
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life of free and enriching communion. It had its seer in Walt Whit- 
man.”"* In addition to such formulations, John Dewey left behind 
numerous experiments in community education which are scattered in 
every part of the world, from Moga in the Punjab to Penn School 
of little St. Helena Island off the coast of South Carolina, which trace 
the inspiration for their development to his teachings and practices. 

Gandhi is the inspirer and founder of the Basic Education program 
in India. The Government of India proposes the gradual development 
of its new national system along the lines of this Basic Education. 
This means, from the Western point of view, going even beyond all 
that is best in progressive education. It gears education in with the 
real life of the adult workaday world, not with reproductions of that 
life built up in classrooms. One of Gandhi's fellow residents of his 
Ashram tells of his describing to the group his dream of this plan as 
“like a blazing light” setting forth that they must not any longer 
speak of “work and education—work is education.” She adds that, 
“He began with himself. ... Wherever he went he formed a com- 
munity around him.” Again, “The educational program . . . is some- 
thing quite revolutionary, anchored around community living, around 
productive activity.””” Gandhi proposed: 

. . to change the medium of instruction. He seeks to alter the 
character and language through which education is imparted and 
acquired. It is a change not merely in the curriculum and the subjects 
taught but a change in methodology. Labor . . . becomes a unifying 
and integrating factor. It helps to combine intellectual, artistic, 
scientific and physical development of the pupil. . . . Education here 
follows the natural evolution of the individual and the race, the 
evolution of all knowledge, art, science, philosophy and religion.” 

The community development of the people is thus rethought and re- 
lived as education. 

For this study it will be well to consider, first, what constitutes a 
community, according to these two, and how it educates; second, the 
social-psychological view of their opposite approaches to their common 
ground; and third, the philosophy of social reform through social 
education arrived at by them both as the basis of their common 
ground. The following represents largely conclusions based upon 





* lbid., pp. 399-400. 

* AshaDevi Aryanayakam, Joint Head Basic Education Program, in “Summary of Ninth 
Annual Conference on the Small Community,” Community Service News, September-Octo- 
ber, 1952. 

* J. B. Kripalani, The Latest Fad—Basic Education; [The first statement of the plan, 
authorized by Gandhi, in the Foreword.] Sevagram, Wardha, India; Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh, [Circa 1939], p. 14. 
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study of the educational thought and activities of both, with references 
where apt. But this is more difficult with Gandhi who, it is com- 
monly held, made no attempt to systematize his thought. 

By community is meant, that people live in close association which 
involves their choice of co-operation as their way to freedom and 
security. Thus to say “co-operative community” adds nothing to the 
concept community. 

Mere living together or even dealing with each other does not con- 
stitute a community in this sense. Individuals’ conscious planning and 
working mutually toward a common goal or goals is basic. Community 
is thus also the locale of the true human society as defined by John 
Dewey: 

Society not only continues to exist by transmission, by communica- 
tion, but it may be fairly said to exist im transmission, 77 commuai- 
cation. . . . The parts of a machine work with a maximum of 
co-operativeness for a common result, but they do not form a com- 
munity. If, however, they were cognizant of the common end and 
all interested in it so that they regulated their specific activity in 
view of it, then they would form a community. But this would 
involve communication." 

Five basic educational factors are mentioned or implied in this state- 
ment as possessed by each member—recognition, interest, devotion, 
mutuality and self-help—all converging on a “common end.” This 
might be summed up in the statement that group self-education and 
self-help are simply parts of the process which is community in con- 
tinuity. Like a human personality, community always exists, if at all, 
at some stage in a process of growth in its individual members of this 
set of educational factors out of which community is fashioned. 

This analysis of community warrants an assumption which identi- 
fies Dewey closely with Gandhi, that the individual’s mutuality with 
his fellows in controlling his social-economic destiny is the funda- 
mental element in community. This is the element which in demo- 
cratic theory is termed “popular sovereignty.’ A robot-like co-opera- 
tion may even combine elements such as mutuality in interest, recog- 
nition and devotion. But without the individual’s development and 
retention of control through his self-sought mutuality, the educational 
power of the community is absent. As an aside, it is interesting to 
note that democracy is also absent, for the democratic formula can 
be expressed only in terms of these community educational processes. 


"John Dewey, Democracy and Education, (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938), 
p. 5. 
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There is a tendency of our age, sometimes called “socialization,” 
which hopes to proceed by merging the quantitatively lesser divisions 
in society with the larger divisions, as though that in itself would 
carry a sense of accomplishment. But community is a quality of life, 
rather than quantity. True, it exists only by extending itself out of its 
center in the individual person; but it exists also only by remaining 
grounded in human persons as its individual members. The indi- 
vidual is “sovereign” always both as learner and doer; and he is both 
of these all the time in and through the same processes. This com- 
munity at school is what the social psychologists call socialization. It 
is the result of a set of opposite processes in individuals from those 
which result in mass man, mass ways and movements, or the mass 
learning of a modern centralized society. 

The true human community educates, then, simply by being a 
community. Society, any society, educates or miseducates more pow- 
erfully than all its schools. From this there is no escape. The disso- 
cialization peculiar to this age is only the fuller fruit of a tendency ably 
described by Pestalozzi, as indicating a widespread neglect of commu- 
nity culture at that time in Europe. 

On the one hand, an immense height has been reached in science 
and art; on the other, the very foundations of a natural culture for 
the mass of the people have been lost. Just as no part of the world 
has ever risen so high, so none has ever fallen so low. Our conti- 


nent is like the colossus spoken of by the prophet; its head of gold 
reaches to the clouds, but its feet which should support it are of clay." 


The community at school means to both Dewey and Gandhi the 
community's own planning and organizing, its use of all its resources, 
and its own educational processes which include everything and every- 
body belonging in the community. Foght points out that the Danish 
Folk High Schools are privately owned and operated, yet the people 
have the power of life and death over them.’ The community is at 
school when education is the people’s own. Folk or People’s schools 
and movements do not exist apart from each other. They are parts 
of one process which has been variously named socialization, the uni- 
fied educational approach and the community in education. 

Now let us see how these two great social reformers made their 


* For more literal translation see Johann H. Pestalozzi, How Gertrude Teaches Her 
Children, Ninth Letter, Translation by Lucy E. Holland and Francis C. Turner, (London: 
Geo. Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; Syracuse, N.Y.; C. W. Bardeen, 1915), p. 140. 


* Harold W. Foght, Rural Denmark and Its Schools, (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1915), p. 217. 
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approaches to this position from opposite sides of the social-psycho- 
logical view of human nature. 

Gandhi, as is to be expected, approaches the human problem from 
the deeply inner side of man’s nature. But he moves steadily through 
all that which is environmental toward an ultimate universality of 
social application. He is so much scientific that he describes his con- 
cept of religion as simply searching for and experimenting with truth. 
His oft-repeated expression of his basic concept—freedom exists only 
within man’s thought—had special aptness for an India wherein weak- 
ness proceeded mainly from unquestioning conformity to an irre- 
sponsible authority and an evil order. 

If they (the rulers) are dominated by their environment, they do 
not surely deserve to be killed, but should be changed by a change 


of the environment. But the environment are we—the people who 
make the rulers what they are. 


Moreover, violence may destroy one or more bad rulers, but like 

Ravana’s head, others will pop up in their places, for the root 

lies elsewhere. It lies in us. If we reform ourselves, the rulers will 

automatically do so.” 
Gandhi's thought, then, begins with that which is personally psycho- 
logical, personal dispositions which in turn form across the society 
within its groupings as socially-psychological phenomena, such as un- 
touchability. Finally, to him, what Dewey calls “environing affairs” “ 
emerge out of man’s ways of thought and life. This order of approach 
may be said to be that from a view of human responsibility. It em- 
phasizes that even social responsibility has to be personally experienced 
by each human being. 

The beginning of Dewey's approach assumes greater importance for 
human determinism than for human responsibility. But the socially- 
psychological factors—social stratification such as untouchability—are 
themselves part of the environment. They are more effective in shaping 
thought, even in determining people’s sense of responsibility, than any 
private factors in learning. Therefore, the necessity to give attention to 
changing the environment itself, is fundamental to any conscious effort 
to change people or society. The power in education of folk literature, 
songs, dances, festivals and the like bears witness to the truth to be 
found in this order of approach. 

Actually these two orders of approach are viewing single truth about 


* Nirmal Kumar Bose, Studies in Gandhism, (Calcutta: Indian Associated Publishing 
Company, 1947), p. 12. 

™ John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, (New York: The Modern Library, 1930), 
pp. 13-88. 
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the problem of human life from its opposite sides. It is in their grasp 
of this single truth that they come together in their thought. Class 
stratification illustrates the part of truth in each of these views as well 
as their relationship in the total view of the human problem. The indi- 
vidual does in fact imbibe inner division from his brothers as he grows 
into the environment from childhood. Also, with numerous brothers 
who mentally perpetuate the same inner division, the individual! in turn 
helps form what Jesus called the ‘‘great gulf (which) yawns between 
us and you to keep back those who want to cross from us to you and 
.. . from you to us” (Luke 11:26, Moffat’s Translation)—the psycho- 
logical basis of all untouchability. Stratified caste may be age-old and 
seemingly unbreakable. Yet, as Gandhi's influence in India is still re- 
vealing, it cannot exist beyond the generation which repudiates the 
idea of it in popular thought. 

How can we describe this common ground? Modern social psychology 
uses the term “‘interactionism” to describe the continuous interaction 
within the human community between that which is inner and volitional 
within man and that which is outer and determining in his environment. 
Both Gandhi and Dewey equally avoid the futile extremes of the two 
schools of modern reform described by Dewey as the devotees of the 
moral rectitude and environmental manipulation positions. 


There is an alternative to being penned in between these two theo- 
ries. We can recognize that all conduct is interaction between ele- 
ments of human nature and the environment, natural and social. Then 
we shall see that progress proceeds in two ways, and that freedom is 
found in that kind of interaction which maintains an environment 
in which human desire and choice count for something. There are 
in truth forces in man as well as without him.” 


And Gandhi has written: 


A nonviolent revolution is not a program of “seizure of power.” 
It is a program of transformation of relationships ending in a peace- 
ful transfer of power. (Haragan, 17-2-'46, 14.)” 


The Dewey formula, “an environment in which human desire and 
choice count,” suggests that, outside of communities small enough to 
allow intimacy and the mutuality of self-help processes to grow, true 
education or democratic social reform is difficult if not impossible. 
Real education is always self-education. It results mainly from the 
sharing in community experiences. Therefore, a fundamental concern 
of an education profound enough to be identified as socialization, is the 


3 Ibid., p. 10. 
#8 Nirmal Kumar Bose, op. cit., p. 13. 
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establishment of the appropriate setting, inclusive of materials, subject 
matter and techniques, which can provide the desired experiences for 
adults as well as children. 

We live in a strange age which, while crying for what it regards as 
socialization, denies it at every turn by its resort to antisocial methods 
and forms. Never has an age needed more this corrective of the com- 
munity in education. The need is for the community sense—a new 
faith in personal-universal human worth. The crime of our age is the 
crime of the partial, the fragmental outlook. 

. . . Other gods have been set up before the one God. Religion as 
a sense of the whole is the most individualized of all things, the most 
spontaneous, indefinable and varied.” 

The natural setting for education, as for reform, is community close 
at hand where people belong and participate, live and learn, work and 
play together. It involves growth of the ‘‘we’’ sense in each person, 
and extended at the last to world community. Such is the educational 
message common to these greatest in such matters—of East and West. 


Ralph Templin is Professor of 
Soctology at Central State Col- 
lege, Wilberforce, Ohio 


LT 


Almost no child can escape his community. .. . The primary thing about a 
community is that it is an educational instrument: On the whole parents will 
hold the doctrine that, in all essential matters ‘what was good enough for us 
is good enough for our children.” Parents want their children to have more 
money, more houses, more automobiles, more power, more show; but where are 
the parents that want their children to have more ideas, more critical intelli- 
gence, more personal morality, more reconstructive initiative, a greater escape 
from the old folkway controls. 

—JOsePH K. Hart. 


“John Dewey, op. cit., p. 331. 
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AN ACTION RESEARCH PROJECT 


During 1952 (January 6-June 29) 
the Ford Foundation’s Television 
Radio Workshop and the Fund for 
Adult Education presented a series of 
twenty-six programs over the nation- 
wide C.B.S. Radio Network. These 
programs were designed to show “‘typi- 
cal Americans acting together to solve 
their local problems, and so to 
strengthen their communities.” Titled, 
“The People Act,’ with Robert Trout 
as commentator, the series was pro- 
duced by Irving Gitlin “in the real 
voices of the men, women, and chil- 
dren who are making democracy work 
—by working together.” 

The Committee’ responsible 
the series selected projects for pro- 
gramming ‘from many significant pos- 
sibilities in various parts of the coun- 
try.’ In presenting the programs to 
the public the members said, ‘“We do 
not in any way suggest that any pro- 
gram presents either a panacea or a 
pattern that can be adopted in detail 
elsewhere. We do, however, suggest 
that a considerable number of people 


for 


. . are seen to be tackling a common 
problem in the kinds of manner that 
are most likely to release the inherent 
powers of the people of our Ameri- 
can democracy.” 

The adventures of men and women 
solving crucial everyday problems of 
community living across the nation 
which were reported are those which 
follow: 

1. From Arlington, Virginia—where sub- 
urban commuters won new schools for 
their children and their area by co-operat- 
ing to defeat a political machine. 

2. From Gary, Indiana—where ten 
thousand women united to lead the fight 
against crime and corruption in a teeming 
industrial city. 

3. From Blairsville, Georgia—where 
“average” men in an isolated area “remade” 
their community and related it to the 
larger world by discovering and develop- 
ing leadership among themselves. 

4. From Kansas City, Missouri—where 
a group of Mexican-American residents 
acted to improve their neighborhood by in- 
tegrating themselves into the life of their 
city. 

5. From Upper Vermont—where the 
people of six rural towns found ‘“‘sacred 
local boundaries” giving way as they united 
for fuller use of their common resources. 

6. From Chicago, Illinois—where _la- 





*The National Committee for “The People Act’ is headed by Milton S. Eisenhower, 
President of the State College of Pennsylvania. Other members are: Alvin T. Anderson 
of the Department of Agricultural Economics, the University of Illinois; William W. 
Biddle of the Program in Community Dynamics, Earlham College, Indiana; Thomas R. 
Carskadon, of the Education Department of the Twentieth Century Fund, New York 
City; Ben M. Cherrington, of the Social Science Research Foundation, the University of 
Denver; Roy J. Colbert, of the Bureau of Community Development, the University of 
Wisconsin; i Morton Goldberg, Toledo, Ohio; John A. Hannah, President, Michigan 
State College; Irvine S. Ingram, President, West Georgia College; Charles S. Johnson, 
President Fisk University; Jean Ogden, of the Extension Division, the University of 
Virginia; Robert A. Polson of the Department of Rural Sociology, Cornell University; 
Richard W. Poston of the Community Life Program, the University of Washington; 
Francis Chase Rosecrance of the School of Education, New York University; Paul H. 
Sheats of the University Extension Service, the University of California at Los Angeles; 
and Carl Tjerandsen of the Institute of Citizenship, Kansas State College. 
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bor and management in a steel fabricating 
plant found a path toward harmony and 
co-operation after ten years of bitterness and 
suspicion. 

7. From Tupelo, Mississippi—where 
an area, dependent upon one crop, created 
the “Tupelo Plan’ to achieve new pros- 
perity through model farms and diversi- 
fied industry. 

8. From New Sharon, Maine—where, 
when the schoolhouse burned down for the 
third time, 761 townspeople financed and 
rebuilt their own modern fireproof grade 
and high school. 

9. From Tin Top, Texas—where thir- 
ty-three widely scattered farm families, 
living with poor roads and eroded soil, be- 
came a community by facing and acting 
upon their mutual needs. 

10. From the Mt. Adams Area, Wash- 
ington—where the citizens of a wasteful 
lumber region surveyed their communities 
and organized to avert the “ghost-town”’ 
future that threatened their livelihood. 

11. From Syracuse, New York—where 
an industrial city mobilized its resources 
health, housing, 

its older citi- 


to meet the recreational, 
and employment needs of 
zens. 

12. From Belleville, Ulinois—where a 
community and an airforce base worked out 
their common problems together. 

13. From King County, Washington— 
where a community reorganized its court 
system to meet its juvenile problem. 

14. From Binghamton, New York— 
where an industrial community sought to 
meet the needs of the physically handi- 
capped. 

15. From Scranton, Pennsylvania—where 
an industrial city in a depleted coal-mining 
area sought to solve the problem of un- 
employment. 

16. From Seattle, Washington—where 
the citizens of a racially mixed neighbor- 
hood learned the power of teamwork. 

17. From Essex County, New Jersey—- 
where concerned citizens organized to pro- 
vide training and opportunity for mentally 
retarded children. 

18. From San Joaquin Valley, Califor- 
nia—where ranchers, agricultural workers, 
and community faced the problems of mi- 
grant workers and provided health and ed- 
ucational facilities. 


19. From Carroll County, Georgia— 


where an international exchange of farm- 
ers brought new understanding to rural 
communities. 

20. From Owatonna, Minnesota— where 
a community exercised “A Peoples’ For- 
eign Policy’ by welcoming and integrat- 
ing displaced persons into its life. 

21. From East Harlem, New York— 
where church leaders worked with the peo- 
ple of an overcrowded area to improve 
housing, train leaders and build responsi- 
bility. 

22. From Santa Barbara, California— 
where a community organized to solve the 
problem of alcoholism through education 
and guidance. 

23. From Alexandria, Minnesota—where 
a Minnesota town was aroused by its young 
people who formed a Youth Council that 
became a force for progress and unity in 
the total community. 

24. From Jerome County, Idaho—where 
a community overhauled and developed a 
substandard farm as a model soil-conserva- 
tion project for the region. 

25. From Delaware, Ohio—where cam- 
pus and town united to form an experi- 
mental political council in their battle for 
good local and national government. 

26. From “In the U.S.A.”—where the 
human meaning of democratic teamwork 
was summed up in the voices and sounds 
of Americans acting together in communi- 
ties across the nation. 


REPORTS ON RESEARCH STUDIES 


Miller, Frank W., “Evaluating 
a Counseling Procedure,” Jowr- 
nal of Educational Research. 
46:1:61, September, 1952. 


This study grew out of a recogni- 
tion that there is a dearth of research 
related to the development of criteria 
for the evaluation of programs of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance in sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties. In his review of the literature, 
Miller reported that the majority ot 
the few studies made have dealt with 
some single aspect of a program 
rather than with the total counseling 
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program. The purpose of his study 
was to appraise the counseling services 
offered by a particular agency in terms 
of its value to the clients who partict- 
pated in its program. He used the 
program offered by the Guidance Lab- 
oratory of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Education as a basis for 
developing and applying a method of 
evaluation. Data used in the investi- 
gation involved 381 clients using the 
services from 1946-1949. 

Criteria developed for use in the 
evaluation of immediate and short- 
range effects of counseling were: (1) 
knowledge and understanding of self, 
(2) change or clarification of goal, (3) 
change or development of plans for 
attaining that goal, and (4) satisfac- 
tion with the counseling. 

The criteria developed and em- 
ployed in determining the long-range 
effects of counseling were: (1) knowl- 
edge and understanding of self, (2) 
progress toward goal, (3) independ- 
ence in problem-solving, (4) self- 
confidence, (5} ability to get along 
with others, and (6) over-all value 
of the counseling. 


Tasch, Ruth Jacobson, “The 
Role of the Father in the Fami- 
ily,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, 20:4:319, June, 
1952. 


Tasch noted that ‘‘the history of the 
family indicates that its form has va- 
ried with the time and circumstance 
in which it occurred and that the 
roles of the primary family members, 
namely, father, mother, and child, have 
been shaped by the existing milieu.” 
She was interested in examining the 
changes in function which the great 
freedom exercised by moderna parents 


in defining their roles has brought 
about. The specific purpose of the in- 
vestigation was to obtain information 
concerning the role of the urban 
American father in the family as re- 
vealed by the report he gives of his 
activities, satisfactions; problems, and 
the attitudes and opinions he expresses 
regarding his concept of the paternal 
role. 

The subjects of this study were 
eighty-five fathers of diversified na- 
tionality, religious affiliation, and oc- 
cupation having 160 children (80 boys 
and 80 girls). Among the conclu- 
sions and implications of the study 
which were reported by the investiga- 
tor were the following: 

1. The fathers within the investigation 
showed, on the conceptual level, some meas- 
ure of recognition of the several func- 
tions which were implicit in their reported 
activities; what they did with and for their 
children had some correspondence to what 
they thought a father should do. 

2. The role of these fathers was an ac- 
tive one; they not only participated in such 
duties as the routine daily care of the child, 
but most of them seemed to consider child 
rearing as part of the requirements of the 
father role; furthermore, these fathers re- 


. ported sharing the disciplining function 


with mothers. 

3. Companionship was reported as high- 
ly valued by these fathers as a shared ac- 
tivity as well as a satisfaction and an 
ideal. 

4. Among these fathers, doing things in 
the time available, despite recognized job 
pressures, appeared to be a more important 
consideration than the amount of time they 
spent with their children. 

5. It appeared that these fathers were 
engaged actively in “doing”; they could 
benefit from information about “how to 
do.” 

6. Few of these fathers placed impor- 
tance upon the function of the father as 
an example of masculinity for his children. 


The investigator reported a number 
of problems which the study brought 
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to light as needing investigation. These 
include: (1) an answer to the ques- 
tion, What expectations do mothers 
have regarding fathers’ activities with 
their children? (2) the area of so-called 
sex-typing activities, and (3) an an- 
swer to the question, What elements 
are common to and what variations 
are manifested in the patterns of pa- 
ternity in different cultures and sub- 
cultures in terms of the functional ap- 
proach ? 
8 

Abrahamson, Stephen, “School 

Rewards and Social-Class Sta- 

tus,’ Educational Research Bul- 

letin, 31:1:8, January 16,1952. 

This research project was designed 
to test the hypothesis that children 
of higher social class tend to receive 
more than their proportionate share of 
rewards. Three basic assumptions 
were made at the outset: (1) that in- 
nate ability or intelligence is distribu- 
ted among school children without 
regard to social status; (2) that the 
emotional needs of children are es- 
sentially the same regardless of social 
status; and (3) that the teachers and 
schools have an obligation to provide 
learning incentives and rewards for all 
children regardless of social class. 

Data were collected in 26 junior 
high schools involving six reward and 
punishment factors: (1) academic 
marks, (2) favors and punishments by 
teachers, (3) social acceptance bv class- 
mates, (4) offices held in schoe! and 
classroom government, (5) participa- 
tion in extra-curricular activities, and 
(6) prizes and rewards. 

Chi-square was used to compare the 
distribution of the reward and punish- 
ment factors within the sample popu- 
lation. The conclusions were as fol- 
lows: 


1. Students of higher social-class hack- 
grounds receive a disproportionately large 
share of the rewards and a disproportion- 
ately small share of the punishments, while 
students of lower social-class backgrounds 
re@eive a disproportionately small share of 
the rewards and a disproportionately large 
share of the punishments. 

2. The same relationship probably exists 
in almost any junior high school where 
there are at least three social classes repre- 
sented in the student population. 

3. The social-class backgrounds of stu- 
dents are probably a vital factor in deter- 
mining whether they will receive rewards 
or not. 

4. The reward and penalty systems of 
junior high schools probably reflect middle- 
class standards and values. 

5. Teachers in junior high schools, being 
largely of upper-middle and lower-middle 
classes themselves, probably operate within 
the reward and penalty systems in a way 
that reflects the values of our social-status 
system, and are, even if unconsciously, fa- 
voring students of higher social-class back- 
ground, penalizing students of lower social- 
class background, and treating the middle 
group rather fairly in general. 


American Association for the 
United Nations, “UN Plans 
Survey of Community Welfare 
Projects,” United Nations Re- 
porter, 24:10:3, August, 1952. 


In August, 1951, the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
requested Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie to seek information from its mem- 
ber governments on how community 
welfare centers work in their areas. 
Stress was put on projects in relative- 
ly undeveloped areas, the idea being 
that outside assistance could be put to 
best use by communities which had 
already learned to help themselves. 

In this article it was reported that the 
UN will conduct on-the-spot surveys 
in certain areas in order to gather 
fuller information on ways to estab- 
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lish community projects. A mission 
to carry out the first of these surveys 
in the Caribbean area left UN Head- 
quarters on the nineteenth of July. 
Other surveys are planned for areas 
in Southwest Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa. The findings of the mis- 
sions will be presented at a UN semi- 
nar in Brazil during 1953. 


Dahlke, H. Otto, “Race and 
Minority Riots—A Study in 
the Typology of Violence,’ 
Social Forces, 30:4:419, May, 
1952. 

As the result of a study of two his- 
torical events which have been defined 
by participants and bystanders as riots, 
this researcher concluded that the ac- 
tions expressed in the many proposi- 
tions about a riot pattern can be sub- 
sumed under three principles of social 
interaction: (1) deliberately main- 
tained opposite inclinations, (2) dis- 
sociative complementary inclinations, 
and (3) the augmentation of ncga- 
tive relations. 

An attempt was made within the 
study to determine the relation to vio- 
lence and rioting of such factors and 
conditions as (1) the historical con- 
text, (2) the role of the subordinate 
group, (3) the role of established au- 
thority and law, (4) the role of asso- 
ciations, (5) the role of press and 
other means of communication, (6) 
the role of personnel. 


Herbst, P. G., ‘“The Measurement 
of Family Relationships,’ Hz- 
man Relations, 5:3:35, 1952. 


According to the author's summary 
of this study, ‘The basic hypothesis 
introduced was that the behavioral 


'd of any person or group cai be re- 
garded as a dynamic whole having 
many interdependent parts. .. . It 
was shown that the behavioral rela- 
tionships that may exist between indi- 
viduals can be determined by measur- 
ing three variables: (1) the activity 
relationship, (2) the power relation- 
ship, and (3) the degree of associated 
tension. . . . It is hoped that the method 
presented will be found a useful tool 
for clinical and social work in prob- 
lems of family guidance, and evalua- 
tion of the family background of the 
maladjusted child . . . a study of the 
deviant and pathological family group 
may lead us to gain increased insight 
into the principles of group function- 
ing and interpersonal relationships.” 


Lundberg, George A., and Le- 
nore Dickson, ‘Selective Asso- 
ciation Among Ethnic Groups 
in a High School Population,’ 
American Sociological Review, 
17:23:35, 1952. 


An analysis of the questionnaire 
responses of 1,360 high-school stu- 
dents in respect to choice of leaders, 
work partners, dates, and best friends 
resulted in the following conclusions: 
(1) There is apparently no general 
factor of ethnocentrism or prejudice, 
but rather an attitude toward specific 
relationships. (2) Ethnocentrism or 
prejudice was found not only in the 
dominant group but was frequently 
stronger in the minority groups. (3) 
While the non-Jewish white majority 
exhibited ethnocentrism toward the 


different majorities, they also exhibited 
similar or higher degrees of exclusion 
against particular groups or classes 
within their own group, as for ex- 
ample, those poorer than themselves. 
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Ramseyer, John A.,"’ The School- 
Community Development 
Study,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, 31:1:1, January 16, 
1952 and 31:7, October 15, 
1952. 


The College of Education, of the 
Ohio State University, is directing a 
five-year program of research and ex- 
perimentation as part of a nation-wide 
co-operative study of the leadership 
role of school administrators. The 
program is sponsored by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. Other regional 
research centers are at Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, Chicago, Peabody, Texas, Ore- 
gon and Stanford universities. 

The aims of these research projects 
are: (1) to identify and analyze cur- 
rent practices in school and community 
co-operation, (2) to extend aid ex- 
pand state facilities for sharing ideas 
and experiences of educational lead- 
ers, and (3) to provide racans for 
broadening the experiences of pros- 
pective school administrators. 

eS 

Prothro, E. Terry and John A. 
Jensen, ‘Comparison of Some 
Ethnic and Religious Attitudes 
of Negro and White College 
Students in the Deep South,” 
Social Forces, 30:4:426, May, 
1952. 

In this study an attempt was made 
to determine the attitudes of Negro 


college students in the deep South to- 
ward white Americans and Jews, to 
compare these attitudes with those 
held toward Negroes and Jews by 
white students in nearby colleges, and 
to ascertain the relationship between 
these ethnic attitudes and attitudes to- 
ward the church. The author's sum- 
mary, in part, was as follows: 

The results do not support the thesis 
that the Negro’s preference for various 
ethnic and national groups is sirtlar to 
that of white Americans. We cannot de- 
termine from this study whether the unique- 
ness of our results bespeaks a postwar 
change or a difference between the atti- 
tudes of Negro students from the upper 
and deep South. Nevertheless, these re- 
sults were obtained: 


students to- 
more favor- 
of white 


1. Attitudes of Negro 
ward whites were nc 
able than the attitudes 
students toward Negroes. 


. Attitudes of Negro students  to- 
ward Jews were generally favor- 
able, as were those of Southern 
white students toward Jews. 


tN 


3. There was a slight, but statistically 
significant positive relationship be- 
tween the Negroes’ attitudes toward 
whites (the majority group) and 
Jews (another minority group). Re- 
sentment toward whites is not 
coupled with favorable attitudes to- 
ward the Jew. 


4. There was a slight, but statistically 
significant positive relationship be- 
tween the Negro’s attitude toward 
the church and his attitude toward 
whites. The Negro students, like 
the white students, were gener- 
ally quite favorable toward the 
church. 
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NEIGHBORS AND NIGHTMARES 
By Harry A. OVERSTREET 


This is an essay on the disintegra- 
tion of the enthusiastic unity of 1944 
after Dumbarton Oaks when Ameri- 
cans were fired by a new faith. Trying 
hard, in those days, to create a united 
world, we suddenly found ourselves a 
united people. Now the picture is 
tragically different. Not only has our 
faith in a creative world future changed 
into a creeping skepticism; but what 
was our confidence in one another has 
been transformed into distrust and 
fear. 

Within a few short years we have 
become a people divided. We know 
well enough that a house divided 
against itself cannot stand; yet even 
though we know the danger, we seem 
unable to close our ranks and become 
a strong unified people. Psychologists 
would describe our present plight as 
one of “low morale.” High morale 
would require two things: first, a firm 
belief in what we are doing; second, 
a firm belief in our leaders and our 
fellows in the ranks. It is a devas- 
tating thing to say, but neither of 
these is now clearly present among us. 

There would seem to be good rea- 
sons why they are not present. In 
the first place there are indications 
of widespread confusion. Another 
reason is the mounting conviction that 
we are being played for suckers. A 
third reason for our low morale is 
that even our most trusted military 
experts openly disagree, and where 


our top experts disagree, how is the 
average citizen to know? 

Something, however, deeper and 
more tragic than any of these con- 
tributes to our low morale: the spirit 
of neighbor distrust that has swept 
over the land. Undoubtedly fear of 
Russia has thrown us into this panic. 
Fearing Russia, we are learning the 
highly destructive art of fearing one 
another. No brave, creative thinking 
has ever come out of scared minds. 
What we would seem most to need is 
to recover our pioneer habit of not 
being scared. 

Why have we been so easily thrown 
into panic? An attempt to answer 
this leads to an important psychologi- 
cal observation: people who know 
with a complete thoroughness the na- 
ture of the job they are undertaking, 
who firmly believe in that job, and 
who have made up their minds to 
carry it through, are not easily thrown 
off balance. They have in them the 
stabilizing power of knowledge and 
conviction. 

The moral of all this would seem 
to be clear: our American minds, dis- 
astrously untrained to comprehend the 
complexities of the total world prob- 
lem, could hardly be expected to 
know how to make the total world 
run. 

Many things conspire today to shake 
our confidence. Many things conspire 
to weaken our democratic confidence 
and make us come perilously near to 
adopting the methods of the dicta- 
tors. The police state is just around 
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the corner. Concentration camps are 
on the agenda. Thought control is al- 
ready here among us. Xenophobia is 
becoming respectable and patriotic. 

The chief troublemakers today are 
those hostile-minded individuais who, 
with a sinister genius, turn even a 
slightest doubt about a person into a 
monstrous certainty. Forever on the 
alert for social sinners, they find 
them even if they have to manufacture 
the evidence. These hostile-minded 
individuals are the frustrated and dis- 
torted minds that a time of social 
chaos spasms into sudden power. Nazi 
Germany knew them. 

—United Nations World, 

July, 1952. 


STUDENT-PERSONNEL SERVICES 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By WeEsLEy P. LLoypD 


During the past year institutions of 
higher learning throughout the coun- 
try faced persistent problems relating 
to their student-personnel services. It 
is fortunate for higher education in 
America that through the past two 
decades there has been remarkable de- 
velopment of out-of-class services. The 
systematic study of students as indi- 
viduals and the resulting adjustment 
in university life to meet the student 
needs are an impressive development 
in higher education in America. 

German universities at one time lim- 
ited their emphasis to the work of 
research and to the lecture; their 
methods were borrowed by many coun- 
tries of the world. British higher ed- 
ucation individualized instruction by 
a somewhat remarkable development 
of the tutorial system. One of the 
unique contributions of the institu- 
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tions of higher education in the 
United States is the systematic pattern 
and administrative organization of stu- 
dent-personnel services. This empha- 
sis re-emphasizes the place of the indi- 
vidual in the social order around him. 

Fashioned laboriously but with me- 
ticulous care, in the United States, 
student-personnel services now are 
sought realistically by the countries of 
the world. It is commonly recog- 
nized that the student can be educated 
effectively only to the extent that 
proper attention is given to the total 
experience of his university days rather 
than to the narrow emphasis on aca- 
demic problems alone. 

Higher education in Japan is now 
giving attention to student-personnel 
service through the co-operative cf- 
forts of an American faculty of spec- 
ialists in the field. Here in institutes in 
Tokyo, Kyoto, Kyushuma University, 
faculty representatives from all univer- 
sities in Japan are united for special 
training. These institutes indicate a 
ready recognition on the part of the 
university officials of the critical need 
for improvement of out-of-class ser- 
vices to students. Academic work 
can be done more effectively and with 
less strain on the student when major 
distractions and mental tensions are 
removed. 

Among the many responsibilities of 
student-personnel services are those 
motivating wholesome and _ informal 
associations that would result in better ° 
understanding between students and 
faculty, establishing a type of organi- 
zation that will give appropriate con- 
sideration to problems of student life 
and providing counseling on a reliable 
and factual basis. 

Colleges and universities can im- 
prove their services to students signifi- 
cantly if professors and administrators 
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will turn from their classroom notes 
and duties long enough to study the 
student as realistically as they have 
studied their subjects and their ad- 
ministrative routines. 

In America, as in no other country, 
a systematic and scientific approach to 
student services has been made. Uni- 
versities that have made the greatest 
gains in this field are often first to 
recognize the work yet to be done. 

The great universities today are 
those which, in addition to their in- 
sistence on academic excellence, can of- 
fer a program of student-personnel 
services adequate to the significant out- 
of-class needs of the student. 

—School and Society, 
September 6, 1952. 


THE MASS MIND: 
OUR FAVORITE FOLLY 


By Joyce Cary 


Every age, they say, has its special 
bit of nonsense. The eighteenth cen- 
tury had its noble savage, and the nine- 
teenth, its automatic progress. Now 
we have this modern nonsense about 
the ‘“‘mass man.” We are told con- 
stantly that people are becoming more 
standardized. That mass education, 
mass amusements, mass production, 
ready-made clothes, and a popular 
press are destroying all individuality 
—turning civilization into a nice, 
warmed, sterilized orphan asylum 
where all the little lost souls wear the 
same uniforms, eat the same meals, 
think the same thoughts and play the 


same games. 


The mass mind idea is not only a 
bit of nonsense, it is dangerous non- 
sense. It leads to a profound defeat- 
ism, to the secret and acknowledged 
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belief that the dictators hold all the 
trumps. The reasoning, when you 
bring it to light, is something like this. 
There are two kinds of education in 
the world: the free, which develops 
the individual according to his na- 
ture; and the specialized, which turns 
out doctors, scientists, mechanics— 
useful servants of the state or of in- 
dustry. In a democracy each individ- 
ual has both types. In the Soviet 
land he gets only the specialized—the 
whole plan is to make him a state 
slave. 

No kind of 
narrow, can produce the mass mind. 
The reason is that minds are creative, 
that thoughts wander by themselves 
and cannot be controlled by the clev- 
erest police. All education is free in 
this sense; it cannot be shut up within 
walls. To teach people to think, if 
only to make them more useful as 
soldiers and mechanics, is to open all 
thoughts to them—a whole world of 
new ideas. And though the dictator 
may wish to think of them as a pro- 
letariat they have already begun to 
leave the proletariat. 

—Harper’s Magazine, Marcin, 1952 


education, however 


THIRTY THOUSAND 
AMBASSADORS 


By EpGaR J. FISHER 


Our colleges and universities now 
have officials charged with full or part- 
time responsibility for guidance and 
assistance to foreign students. But it 
is doubly significant that this concern 
has extended beyond academic circles. 
Commercial and industrial firms are 
developing training programs for 
young men and women from other 
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countries. Civic service organizations 
and professional and trade associa- 
tions are more and more sensitive to 
the significance of international hori- 
zons as revealed through students. In- 
ternational houses and _ international 
student centers are being established 
in increasing numbers, and such groups 
as the Committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions Among Foreign Students and 
the National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers are doing far-reach- 
ing work to make these guests feel 
welcome and at home. Nevertheless 
it is a question worth considering 
whether we ought not to refrain from 
encouraging larger numbers of stu- 
dents to come from abroad until we 
ourselves are more completely adjusted 
to receiving them, so that there are 
fewer unhappy incidents owing to per- 
sisting limitations of our society in co- 
operative living. 

There is general agreement that in- 
ternational student exchange offers the 
most effective single possibility for the 
development of understanding among 
peoples. Hence, the problems of the 
foreign student in this country are 
indeed a significant challenge to our 
people. Inherent in our culture is 
faith in the sacredness of family life, 
the maintenance of institutions of re- 
ligion, the preservation of the courts 
for dispensing justice, and the de- 
velopment of institutions of learning 
devoted to the search for truth. 

These ideals constitute the goal of 
our democracy. This year there are 
thirty thousand students who are po- 
tential interpreters of that ideal to the 


farthest parts of the earth. It rests 
largely with us how enthusiastically 
and how truly they will interpret our 
ideals. 
—The Christian Century, 
June 18, 1952. 


@ 
LIVING FOR THE LARGER SELF 


By JOHN COYLE 


Services both social and personal are 
dependent for their final efficiency 
upon the quality of man’s inward 
life, but the persistence of service 
itself, in any form whatever, is also 
dependent upon that indispensable 
foundation. 


The course of true service does 
not run smooth. People whom we try 
to help turn out to be obstinate, un- 
grateful, incorrigible. The most gra- 
cious spirit is at times tempted to cry 
with Keats, ‘I admire human nature, 
but I do not like men.” 


Service is a means of self-realiza- 
tion, but to understand this it is neces- 
sary to consider what the “self” is of 
which we speak. So multiple and 
complicated is the human self. To 
live for the smallest, meanest self is 
to lose real life utterly. For all the 
while there is the larger possible self, 
that may enclose and glorify the 
smaller, compounded of family love, 
of friendship, of devotion to neigh- 
borhood and country, of loyalty to hu- 
mankind, and to good causes on which 
man’s weal depends. 


—The Rotarian, June, 1952. 





(For the ‘Digests’ in this Section permission of all of the periodicals in- 


volved was secured in writing.—EDITOR) 
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Uris, Auren and Betty Shapin, Work- 
ing with People. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1952. Pp. 311. 
Increasingly, one of the recognized 

important means of effecting human 

relations is through experimentation 
and practical application. The au- 
thors of the book, Working with Peo- 
ple, have attempted to present a sim- 
ple, personalized account of the typi- 
cal problems of human relations 
which exist currently in industry and 
in business. Suggested solutions to the 

various problems are introduced in a 

vivid, easy style. This book should 

prove helpful to anyone who must 

work with others in an effort to earn a 

living. It provides a constructive and 

optimistic outlook for its readers. 
In the first chapter a review of re- 

search conducted in the Western Elec- 
tric Company, and known as the “Haw- 
thorne Experiments,” brings to light the 
fact that a feeling of importance on 
the part of workers in industry re- 
sults in greatly improved production. 
Individual recognition, security, and a 
sense of belonging lead to job satis- 
faction. Four basic problems of health, 
finance, domestic affairs, and “‘affairs 
of the heart’ are listed as primary 
problems in the private lives of most 
persons. These factors are related to 
success on the job and must therefore 
be given consideration. 


The chapter entitled ‘Take Your- 
self in Hand”’ provides a self-appraisal 
rating chart with interpretations. 
The chart has proved enlightening and 
helpful to individuals who have sub- 
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mitted themselves to the evaluation. 

Working with People sets forth 
both the basic expectations and 
understandings among people and the 
general psychological and social prin- 
ciples which are operating constantly. 
The book introduces many techniques 
for improving human relations. It 
deals with such topics as administer- 
ing criticism, co-operating with assist- 
ants and fellow supervisors, helping 
new workers get started, rewarding 
workers, settling grievances, formu- 
lating positive attitudes, and under- 
standing your employer. The effects of 
teamwork, group psychology, goal-cen- 
tered efforts, and reactions to change 
are described in terms of the common 
everyday experiences of supervisors 
and workers. 

The volume closes with a clarifica- 
tion and contrast of two kinds of 
leadership. In “‘crisis leadership” ev- 
eryone must turn to the leader with 
loyalty, acceptance, and obedience; 
whereas in ‘‘constructive leadership” 
group feeling, individual responsibil- 
ity, job satisfaction, and co-operation 
are the main objectives. The latter 
is considered basic in the development 
of constructive human relations in 
business and industry. 


This book is considered a very help- 
ful source of information for dealing 
with the kinds of difficulties which 
are experienced by most persons in 
their normal working relationships. 
It is believed that the assistance which 
it can provide will evolve through 
the practicing of many of the sugges- 





' 
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tions which are offered. The contents 
appear to be the result of conscious 
effort on the part of persons who 
have grown in their experiences with 
human relations. 

—Lewis A. JACKSON 
Central State College 


Dubin, Robert. Human Relations in 
Administration: The Sociology of 
Organization. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. xvii, 573. 


This book is divided into Parts I 
and II. Part I is made up of the pref- 
ace and twenty-one chapters. These 
chapters are very comprehensive as 
their titles indicate: ‘Education for 
Executives”; “Organization as a Social 
System’; ‘Motivation of Organiza- 
tion Activities’; ‘Informal Organiza- 
tion’; ‘Structure and Processes '; “Or- 
ganization Office’; ‘The Executive’’; 
“Specialists”; “Foremen”; “Bureauc- 
racy’; ‘Power’; “Authority”; ‘“Decis- 
ion-Making’’; “Leadership”; ‘‘Status’’; 
“Subordination”; ‘Control’; “Com- 
munication”; ‘“Technology and Human 
Relations”; “Organization Fictions’’; 
and Human Relations in the Navy.” 

The book is well documented and 
resorts to theory only as is necessary to 
comprehensive exposition. The intro- 
ductory chapter mirrors the rest of the 
book and each chapter is careful to 
describe its place with reference to 
preceding and succeeding chapters. The 
content is presented essentially in a 
spiral manner with reminders that a 
subject treated in an introductory way 
toward the beginning will be more 
fully developed in a later specific sec- 
tion or chapter. For the reviewer, at 
least, the arrangement was satisfying 
and stimulating. 

The treatment, as might be expected, 
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is essentially oriented sociologically 
rather than psychologically. One gets 
the impression that the author has held 
constantly before him the conveyance 
of a message and has minimized ir- 
relevancies and distracting materials. 
The reviewer especially commends to 
the hurried reader, on the one hand, 
the treatment of the nature of, struc- 
ture of, and motivation stemming 
from organization; and, on the other 
hand the detailing of the implications 


in the discussion of “The Execu- 
tive,” “Bureaucracy,” “Power,’’ “Au- 
thority,’ “Decision-Making,” “Lead- 


ership,’ “Status,” “Culture and Com- 
munication,’ even though these may 
not be adequately appreciated apart 
from the treatment of other subject 
matter. 

The style, content, and treatment 
recommend this book to a wide au- 
dience. It should be must reading 
for administrators, supervisors, spec- 
ialists, and foremen. It ought to be 
read by educators as well for it is an 
interesting but justifiable comment that 
business and industry—it may be from 
sheer mnecessity—seem to have ad- 
vanced beyond education in programs 
of human relations between adminis- 
trators and subordinates. Boards of 
education and educational administra- 
tors have assumed that teachers are able 
to make adequate adjustments of and 
by themselves. The experience of the 
reviewer in the public schools of a 
large city and in colleges leads him to 
believe that administrators and subor- 
dinates of both can profit abundantly 
from Human Relations in Administra- 
tion. 

Part II, pages 383 to 563, is made 
up of cases on human relations in ad- 
ministration. These cases have been 
drawn from a wide variety of situa- 
tions. They are intended to avoid a 
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“sense of emptiness’ which may follow 
a merely theoretical treatment. They 
do seem to contribute more flesh to a 
figure which the more practical minded 
may regard as otherwise disturbingly 
emaciated. Educators may be inter- 
ested in the casedrawn from public 
schools, pp. 464-470. 

This book is highly commended as 
an excellent contribution to an era of 
human relations loaded with confusion 
and frustration. It seems to the re- 
viewer that a chapter on self-examina- 
tion, by the executive especially, would 
have added greatly to the treatment 
of a difficult field. 

—Howarpb H. LONG. 
Central State College 


American Council on Education. Coun- 
cil on Co-operation in Teacher Ed- 
ucation. College Study in Intergroup 
Relations. 2 volumes. Washington: 
The Council, 1951. Pp. xvii, 365; 
xv, 271. $3.75 each. 

The first volume of the College 
Study in Intergroup Relations is en- 
titled College Programs in Intergroup 
Relations. It is a report of an experi- 
mental program of human relations in 
teacher education. According to Dr. 
Carl W. Bigelow, chairman of the 
Council on Co-operation in Teacher 
Education, and Lloyd Allen Cook, di- 
rector of the Study, it is a report of 
the first co-operative effort in the 
United States to improve teacher edu- 
cation in respect to intergroup rela- 
tions. 

Twenty-four teacher education insti- 
tutions co-operated in the Study which 
was carried on over a period of four 
years. The concrete college programs 
for improving human relations des- 
cribed in the book include: (1) “Al- 
bany’s Intergroup Projects” by Watt 
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Steward and Margaret Hayes. (2) 
“The Group Relations Problem at 
Trenton” by Bertha Lawrence. (3) 


“West Virginia Educates for Com- 
munity Participation,” by Grace I. 
Woodson; (4) “Intergroup Processes 
at City College,” by Egbert Turner; 
(5) ‘Marshall College Studies,” by 
Lyell Douthat and Lloyd Beck; (6) 
“The Pittsburgh Seminar-Workshop,”’ 
by W. W. D. Sones; (7) ‘‘Spring- 
field’s Human Relations Emphasis,” 
by Alvin Zander and Seth Arsenian 
and several others. 


All of the chapters by the various 
authors are descriptions of what was 
done at the different colleges or in the 
communities. One would, however, 
expect to find more research reported 
on in an experiment of this type. The 
studies made at the different colleges 
were quite varied. Some were quite 
objective and scientific; a few were not 
much more than a report of community 
experiences, meetings held and activi- 
ties engaged in, with the object of 
improving human relations. Probably 
more standardizing of methodology 
would improve the results of a future 
experiment of this type. 

The second volume of the College 
Study in Intergroup Relations carries 
the title Intergroup Relations in Teach- 
er Education. Interpretive and analy- 
tical, the latter volume is divided into 
four parts: (1) The Nature of Inter- 
group Relations; (2) and (3) The 
Nature of Prejudice and Ways of 
Dealing with It; (4) Application of 
the Conclusions to Improvement of 
Teaching. The emphasis in this vol- 
ume is upon the fact that the funda- 
mental units in society are groups and 
not individuals. People must be taught 
to act democratically in groups. 


JOHN C. ALsTON. 
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A UNITED RURAL LIFE MOVE- 
MENT has been launched by the new 
National Committee on Religion and 
Rural Life, with its executive board 
drawn in equal number from the Ru- 
ral Life Association (Protestant) and 
the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
conference. This is not the first such 
co-operation of Catholics and Protes- 
tants in the area of rural problems. 
CROP (the Christian Rural Overseas 
Program) was of the same nature. The 
Christian Century, in an editorial of 
June 4, 1952, called it, “one of the 
truly impressive Christian achieve- 
ments of the postwar period,’” and 
asked, ‘““Why is it possible for Catho- 
lics and Protestants to work together 
on rural problems as they seem unable 
to do in regard to other matters?’ In 
its statement the new association em- 
phasizes such important aims as pro- 
viding the religious basis for conser- 
vation; associating small industries 
with agriculture; education for achiev- 
ing the full possibilities from rural 
living, including the spiritual values; 
developing better working conditions 
and wages on farms and attention to 
the growing numbers of “homestead- 
ers,” the nonfarming rural dwellers 
of the nation. 


EXPERIENCING COMMUNITY 
CO-OPERATION has been made the 
foundation element in the student's 
program of Community Dynamics at 
Earlham, Quaker college at Richmond, 


Indiana. The Fall 1951 Earlham Col- 
lege Bulletin contains the “Fourth An- 
nual Report’’ of the program which 
tells of student participation as learn- 
ers with the “community learners’’ in 
two laboratories—a small city in the 
Midwest, illustrating most of the prob- 
lems of the industrial age on a small 
scale, and a remote valley in Puerto” 
Rico, “where the people have begun 
to show the first faint stirrings of com- 
munity developments.” A major con- 
cern of the program “is with analysis 
of the processes by which people 
grow in self-directed co-operation for 
the general good.” While the help 
of any over-all plans of experts or 
officials whenever available is not 
slighted, the program is rather geared 
into the life of ordinary people as 
learners. Their participative support 
is the condition providing the neces- 
sary laboratory facilities required by 
the program. The report points out 
that even after four years of contin- 
uous search, the condition for a suit- 
able third laboratory has not yet been 
met in a characteristic American rural 
community. 


“THE FRONTIER OF KNOWL- 
EDGE—Integrated Concepts in Sci- 
ence, Philosophy and Education,” is a 
course of study sponsored by The 
Foundation for Integrated Education, 
246 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
N.Y. The course is being given simul- 
taneously this school year in New 
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York City and in Philadelphia. The 
Foundation is being helped in its spon- 
sorship by New York University and 
by the Committee for Integrated Edu- 
cation in Philadelphia. It was first 
presented in 1951-52 in New York 
City under the same sponsorship. The 
Foundation sees the need for this new 
approach to human knowledge, grow- 
ing out of the results of increased 
specialization in dividing learning, in 
demanding chiefly training for spec- 
ialized skills, and in “‘the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge as a super cross- 
word puzzle of facts.’ The aim of the 
course is to present education from 
the point of view of people in various 
specialties, who are on the “far fron- 
tiers of knowledge,” but who are able 
to present all such specialties as “inte- 
grated at the base—’’ an “education 
vhich acknowledges the wholeness of 
knowledge and the interaction of ev- 
erything with everything else. 

This is possible by tracing out the “key 
concepts,” those in any branch of 
learning which relate to those in other 
subjects or sciences. Out of such con- 
cepts development of an integrated 
program, it is held, is possible with 
the power “to supply meanings and 
value to experience and _ perception 
...a ‘frame of reference’ for living.” 
The President of the Foundation is 
Kirtley F. Mather, Professor of Geol- 
ogy at Harvard and the author of 
books which contain among them one 
on Science in Search of God. The 
Foundation’s program presents one of 
the most interesting and advanced ex- 
periments in “general education.” 


GOVERNMENT HELPS MI- 
GRANT BIRDS—NOT PEOPLE. A 
June 17, 1952, news note in The 
Christian Century points out that at 
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the same time Congress was appropriat- 
ing $6.5 million for Colorado’s wild 
life and especially for the care of and 
study of the migrant bird population, 
there was little hope for the passing 
of an allocation of only $181,000 for 
use in a program with migrant work- 
ers of that state, being sought by the 
Colorado Council of Churches and 
worked for in Congress by Senators 
Humphrey and Hendrickson. The rea- 
son given is the indifference of the 
people of Colorado. The National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.., in tell- 
ing the same story in an attractive 
pictorial leaflet, “Migrants,” fittingly 
ask, “Are migratory birds more im- 
portant than migratory children?” 


RESEARCH IN THE LAND 
PROBLEM may come to be regarded 
as about as crucial to the over-all 
problem of world equilibrium as all 
other possible researches combined. 
Some such conviction may have 
prompted the Robert Schalkenback 
Foundation’s granting of four scholar- 
ships, each for research in a vital area 
of this problem. The scholarships 
have been granted to the following 
four graduate students in the areas 
noted: 

Mary E. Young, Cornell University, 
$1200. Study of the methods by 
which 175 million acres in eight 
Southern and Midwestern states, ceded 
to the Government by the Indians, 
went into the hands of private owner- 
ship and not into the public domain. 

Yacub Tomina (Iraq), University 
of California, $1,500. Study of the 
land tenure problems, the legal back- 
grounds, projected reforms and the 
economic development in the Arab 
countries, in connection with the Point 
Four Program. 
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M. Mason Gaffney, University of 
California, $1,200. Study of the im- 
pact of speculation on land use in Cal- 
ifornia, by reviewing the experiences 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
analyzing of the current “one hun- 
dred and sixty acre law.” 

Henry Cooperstock, Columbia Uni- 
versity, $1,200. Study of the posi- 
tion of sharecropping in the cotton 
belt, with emphasis on economic rela- 
tions between landlords and Negro 
sharecroppers, types of land tenure in- 
volved, and standards of living of 
sharecroppers as compared with those 
of their landlords. 

It is to be hoped that this founda- 
tion, or some other, will aid a study 
of the land problem in India, to in- 
clude both the successes of the Com- 
munists in the South among the food 
and land hungry masses, and the 
strange program of Vinoba Bhave, 
with its amazing contagion, for the 
voluntary surrender of land which is 
to be distributed as a possible alterna- 
tive to proposed reforms which cause 
violent wrenching. 


OUT OF THE ROAD, HUMAN 
BEINGS! Ohioans around Portsmouth 
will be interested to know that knowl- 
edge of what to expect as resulting 
from the invasion of vast engineering 
installations, with the inevitable change 
and accompanying boom, is not to be 
left to chance. The University of Ken- 
tucky Bureau of Community Service 
has already completed its “reconnais- 
sance profile study’’ of the Paducah, 
Kentucky, area under the leadership of 
James S. Brown, Assistant Professor 
of Rural Sociology; and this is an- 
nounced as only the basis for an inten- 
sive study of social change to extend 
throughout the next two or three years. 
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Meanwhile, a “native of the Tennes- 
see Valley,” Clifford Seebers, in the 
Fall 1952 issue of the Antioch Review, 
in his article, ‘From Acorns to Atoms,” 
pictures vividly and in unforgettable 
terms the sudden wrenching of human 
sensibilities and the all-too-heartless 
response to it on the part of gigantic 
institutionalism fixed upon __institu- 
tionalized goals, which the Oak Ridge 
intrusion entailed. The same kind of 
research job needs to be done for the 
island Vieques, Puerto Rico, where 
the Navy pushed the population off 
of the four fifths arable land, with fif- 
teen days notice, to establish as our 
most eastern ‘‘defense’’ one of our 
largest naval bases; and, as its first de- 
tail, set sailors to the task of totally 
destroying within a few days that is- 
land’s important food crop, the coco- 
nut palm. May an American ask 
‘What are our defense and technology 
designed to accomplish and how can 
they serve that end, while ruthless in 
facing human problems anywhere?” 


UNITED EUROPE—The European 
Review is a magazine published in 
London which is devoted, as “an inde- 
pendent, international journal,” to 
“the cause of European unity." The 
June 1952, issue, in three notes of 
the month entitled “A United Eu- 
rope,” “Germany: Year Zero,” and 
“Refugees in Europe,” has spelled out 
not only Europe's pathetic plight of 
more-of-division-than-unity, but also 
the ominous fact that unity for divis- 
ion is the real meaning of attempts 
being made on both sides of the line 
which divides one Europe against an- 
other Europe. What England’s inter- 
est, as thus interpreted, might really 
be remains confused. Which does 
this journal desire most, the unity or 
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the division? Or is the unity desired 
only as a means toward the division? 
The answers are not clear. 

Without questioning all this as the 
Western necessity, it might help us to 
recall that Europe has been through 
all this before. It was the answer of 
the Western Powers’ Locarno Treat- 
ies (1925) to Russia’s Rapallo Treaty 
(1922) of nonaggression with Ger- 
many, which first began the structural- 
ized form of the present East-West 
split in Europe. The background 
reason then was the same fear of the 
spread of communism throughout 
Europe, via a greatly weakened Ger- 
many. In World War II, however, 
fourteen years later, it was not Rus- 
sia that overran Western Europe and 
very nearly destroyed it. Russia be- 
came an ally in helping to save both 
Western and Eastern Europe from 
rampaging facism. Will the organi- 
zation of one “United Europe’’ of mil- 
itarized power against another “United 
Europe” of militarized power, in 1952- 
1966 as in 1925-1949, issue similarly 
in a series of wholly unsuspected 
events? If not is there some very 
special reason for expecting other out- 
comes from our present similar fears 
and the behavior which they produce? 
The future of world-wide human rela- 
tions demands a clear answer to this 
problem which only a scientific ap- 
proach can make. And are we to as- 
sume that even under the name 
“United Europe’’ we really mean that 
a united Europe of fact is not only 
impossible but undesirable? Then let 
us have the spirit of science at least to 
say what we mean. 


A NATIONAL ENGINEERING 
MISSION, under the auspices of the 
National Management Council, brought 
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about four hundred engineers to our 
shores from Europe, South America, 
Australia, Thailand, Formosa, India 
and elsewhere, in late August, 1952. 
The two hundred from Europe were 
conducted on a tour of eighty cities 
and over two hundred plants and given 
benefit of a four-day series of semi- 
nars, before joining the others for the 
September 3-13 Convocation of Engi- 
neers in Chicago. This was planned 
to be one of the largest gatherings 
of its kind in history, in celebration 
of the centennial of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. The pur- 
poses of the mission were given as 
the quickening of exchange; rethink- 
ing the role of the engineer in rela- 
tion to human living problems and 
those involved in the future of civili- 
zation; and helping to stimulate the 
higher output necessary for mutual de 
fenses against aggression, while rais- 
ing living standards generally at the 
same time. Hope was also expressed 
that the American engineer could 
demonstrate to the engineer from 
abroad, what ‘‘a practical contribution 
toward raising the standard of living 
and utilizing the natural resources of 
his country in the most rational and 
economic way’ can mean. 


CELLAR DWELLING ON THE 
INCREASE is the New York Times 
report of a spot-check survey of Man- 
hattan. Twelve to thirty-nine per cent 
of the cellars of the areas studied were 
being used as dwellings, in violation 
of the health code of the city. The 
nation as a whole needs to be studied 
and citizen sentiment aroused widely 
against accepting questionable prac- 
tices just because housing demand is 
great and the practices will yield ex- 
cessive dividends. 
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THE GREAT BOOKS OF THE 
WORLD (54 volumes, $249.50, pub- 
lished by “The Encyclopedia’) in- 
cludes two volumes called A Syntopi- 
con of Great Books of the Western 
World. With regard to them James 
L. Hagerty, writing in The Common- 
weal of September 26, 1952, on ‘The 
Syntopicon: A Quiet Revolution,” 
calls the project “‘perhaps the great- 
est group research project in Western 
scholarship.” Sixty to eighty special- 
ists spent mine years in the research 
leading to the selection and in the 
discovery of “a new way of reading 
and ... of learning to read.’ The 
Syntopicon volumes trace the flow in 
Western history of a hundred and two 
ideas through about three thousand 
topics and problems that have been 
discussed or faced in Western devel- 
opment. The next step is to discover 
that not all the great books are West- 
ern books and that even Western 
progress cannot be fully charted apart 
from its Eastern influences. The great 
books of the world are great books of 
East and West. 


THE INDIAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY came into existence in Feb- 
ruary, 1952. The first issue of its 
Sociological Bulletin contains an atti- 
cle on ‘Sociology in the United States,” 
by William F. Ogburn of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Professor Ogburn 
has completed a year in India on a 
Fulbright Scholarship. For informa- 
tion and subscription apply to Profes- 
sor G. S. Gurye, School of Economics 
and Sociology, University of Bombay, 
Bombay, India. 


OXFORD'S FIRST COURSE IN 
SOCIOLOGY is to be taught this year, 
1952-53, in Nuffield College, Oxford, 


by Professor William F. Ogburn of 
the Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, according to a news 
note in The American Journal of So- 
ciology for July, 1952. 


AMERICANIZING THE WHITE 
MAN is an article by Felix S. Cohen 
in The American Scholar of Spring, 
1952. It has grown out of the au- 
thor’s broad knowledge of the many 
gifts of the American Indians to the 
heterogeneous pioneer population out 
of various lands and cultures. Not 
the least of these gifts was the idea of 
unity in diversity which seems to have 
been inspired in both Jefferson’s and 
Franklin’s thought by their observa- 
tion of the “Five-Nations Confedera- 
tion’ which had remained intact and 
hardy since its founding centuries be- 
fore; in tradition, by the legendary 
hero, Hiawatha. The article is an im- 
portant lesson in the meaning of ‘‘ac- 
culturation.”’ 


AMERICA’S CULTURE ENRICH- 
ED BY INCOMING CULTURES is 
one important conclusion drawn by 
Charles H. Wesley, President of Cen- 
tral State College, of Ohio, in an arti- 
cle in the January, 1952, issue of The 
Journal of Negro History. The arti- 
cle, ‘Racial Historical Societies and 
the American Heritage,”’ traces the de- 
velopment of such societies in Ameti- 
ca and critically appraises their ac- 
complishments. The world, too, in 
this acute crisis, Dr. Wesley suggests, 
will need to study carefully this ex- 
periment in which cultures preserve 
themselves, rather than allow them- 
selves to be destroyed; and, in turn, 
contribute to a total pattern greatly en- 
riched by the diversity of the inheri- 
tance. 
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This Section will be devoted to in- 
cidents and decisions that deter or pro- 
mote progress toward the betterment 
of human relations in any or all of the 
institutional areas of the national and 
international scene. 


COLOR OR CONSCIENCE 


The First Unitarian Church of 
Wichita, Kansas has published a twen- 
ty three paged document which ap- 
pears to have had much influence on 
the development of a resolution by the 
Southwestern Unitarian Conference 
which held its last meeting in Hous- 
ton, Texas, in April, 1952. 

The document began by stating that 
some of the delegates from Wichita 
were refused admittance to the Con- 
ference. In 1948, Unitarian ministers 
of the Southwest had drawn up princi- 
ples stating that practices of discrimi- 
nation and segregation ‘‘stultify the 
whites and repress the Negroes.” They 
concluded that ‘‘there is a moral obli- 
gation to make possible full member- 
ship for the person involved in a form 
acceptable to him and the members 
of the church concerned.” 


When the time for the 1952 Con- 
ference approached considerable pres- 
sure and uneasiness developed among 
the Conference officials because of the 
diversity of opinion with respect to ac- 
cepting Negro delegates. While most 
ministers were in agreement with the 
general principles outlined by the Uni- 
tarian church, the practicing of these 
principles seemed by some to be im- 
practical. Some felt that acceptance 


would really be “coercion” on white 
members. Others felt that it was nec- 
essary to work with people as they are, 
not as they ought to be. The Wichita 
delegation which was a mixed body re- 
fused to be accepted in part; they did 
not, however, withdraw from the Con- 
ference, even though they could not 
attend. The minister of the Wichita 
delegates wrote a letter of sympathy 
and understanding to the President of 
the Southwest Unitarian Conference. 
He restated his conviction that indig- 
nity should never be perpetrated 
against beloved brethren and that hon- 
est reflection had led them not to con- 
demn their Southern brethren but 
rather to continue to try to improve 
themselves. 

In the absence of the Wichita dele- 
gates the rest of those present voted 
unanimously for the following resolu- 
tion. The resolution was accompanied 
by personal assurances that a Negro 
will never again be barred from any 
conference, institute, or gathering in 
the Southwest region. 

Resolution adopted unanimously by 

the voting delegates at the annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Unita- 
rian Conference in Houston, Texas, 
April 19, 1952: 
WHEREAS it has been the distinctive role 
of Unitarians to lead many of the move- 
ments in America looking toward the im- 
provement of living conditions among men, 
and 


WHEREAS many Unitarians in the South 
west today are active in movements to 
change old inherited community patterns 
and prejudices which have fostered dis- 
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criminatory barriers against persons of dif- 
ferent race and color, and 


WHEREAS the efforts of these Unitarians 
and others of like spirit are showing heart- 
ening signs of progress in social patterns 
in the Southwest with the result that Uni- 
tarian churches in this area are now includ- 
ing Negroes in their membership, therefore 
Be It Resotvep that Unitarians through- 
out the Southwest recognize the continuing 
need for churches to build a better climate 
of interracial understanding through edu- 
cation and well-directed action, and affirm 
the obligation to accept Unitarians with- 
out regard to race or color at all meetings, 
institutes, and gatherings of the South- 
western Unitarian Conference. 


LET FREEDOM RING 


Scarsdale, a suburban community 
within commuting distance of New 
York City, has experienced and solved 
a difficult problem in the area of hu- 
man relations. The problem began in 
1948 when complaints were made that 
the high school library contained nu- 
merous books written by Communists 
or pro-Communist authors. In 1951 
the high school was attacked because 
of so called “‘leftist’’ speakers who 
were invited to the school. The attacks 
were initiated by a ‘Committee of 
Ten” who felt that its duty was to 
keep the schools free from any Com- 
munist infiltration. 

The majority of the citizens of 
Scarsdale were well-educated persons 
who took active parts in their local af- 
fairs. Having become aroused and 
concerned with the charges made by 
some of the citizens, most of the popu- 
lation began to participate in the de- 
velopment of a stand and of a clarifi- 
cation of the situation. The follow- 
ing quotations present the crux of 
their fight: (1) “We deplore the 
methods followed by the Committee 
of Ten, which we believe are harming 


our public schools and our village. 
. . . Suspicion and distrust have been 
spread.” (2) “We are the inheritors 
of a tradition . . . based on a tolerance 
that has not feared to permit indepen- 
dent thought. ... Any sensible per- 
son would agree that there are risks in 
allowing young persons relatively free 
access to a wide range of reading ma- 
terial. But we believe there are greater 
risks in any alternative procedure. 
. . . A system of censorship of mate- 
rials and ideas smacks of the methods 
used by communist and fascist states 
and defeats the purpose of the Bill of 
Rights, as well as the purpose of edu- 
cation.” 

The clash at Scarsdale indicates 
clearly the issues between the ‘forces 
of liberty’’ and those of ‘‘obscurant- 
ism’’ in public schools. 


COURT DECISIONS FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


The Supreme Court of California, 
in a four to three decision, ruled on 
April 17, 1952, that California's Alien 
Land Law violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment by denying equal protec- 
tion of the law to Japanese aliens. 
California officials have decided not to 
appeal. Attorney General Edmund G. 
Brown, in fact, expressed his accord 
with the ruling and urged Californians 
to “take pride that California will no 
longer persist in adherence to a phi- 
losophy of a ‘super race’ nor insist up- 
on being a vindictive outpost of racial 
discrimination. .. ."" The Oregon Su- 
preme Court last year similarly in- 
validated that state’s anti-alien proper- 
ty law. Eleven other western states 
have alien land laws patterned on Cal- 
ifornia’s. Ail of these laws seem like- 
ly to be affected by the California and 
Oregon decisions. 
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In a recent session of the Kentucky 
Legislature, a bill was passed which 
raised Kentucky State College to the 
same status as all of the other state 
colleges in Kentucky; at the same time 
every reference to Kentucky State 
College as a college for a special group 
was removed. This action was inter- 
preted to mean that the college is now 
open to white persons as well as to 
those who have been attending the 
college because they were considered 
4s a special group. 


The Day Law, a law directed pri- 
marily against Berea College, has been 
repealed. This law prevented white 
colleges in Kentucky from admitting 
Negro students. Every Catholic col- 
lege and Berea College began to en- 
roll Negro students immediately after 
the repeal of this law. 


HARMONY IN INDUSTRY 
Human relations have been im- 
proved between management and the 
unions in the General Motors Corpo- 
ration. The unions pointed out that 
the worker's problem was a dual one. 
Corporation officials restated it as fol- 
lows: ‘to maintain the purchasing 
power of an hour of work and to as- 
sure the worker that the purchasing 
power would increase as the Nation's 
industrial efficiency increased.” This 


principle known as the ‘‘escalator 
clause” provides for the lifting and 
lowering of wages in step with the 
cost of living. The second portion of 
the principle provides for an annual 
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wage raise which is known as ‘‘the 
progress sharing factor.” The fixing 
of wages by a formula based on rec- 
ognized principles has eliminated all 
strikes in the General Motors Corpora- 
tion since May, 1948. Wages were 
lowered when the general business in- 
dex fell off; but there was no walking 
out on the part of the unions. Instead 
of work stoppage, strikes, govern- 
ment intervention and dictatorial de- 
cision, principles and plannning be- 
tween these people have resulted in 
friendly feelings, and continuous pro- 
duction. 


A SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
LIFTS RACIAL BARS 


Admission of qualified Negro stu- 
dents to all departments of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
previously admitting Negroes only to 
graduate schools, has been approved 
by the board of directors. Principals 
of St. Louis Negro high schools have 
been informed that Washington Uni- 
versity will welcome applications 
from among their graduates who are 
able to meet academic and general re- 
quirements. General admission of 
Negroes to all divisions of the uni- 
versity has been under discussion for 
several years. Negro students first 
entered the school of medicine in June, 
1947. In May, 1948, the graduate 
school of arts and sciences was opened 
to them. Enrollment was permitted in 
other graduate divisions, such as en- 
gineering, architecture, business, bota- 
ny, law, and in college departments 
of the University, in March, 1949. 
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and humanities, reconstruction, mass 
information, and the exchange of 
persons. ... The usefulness of the 
book is increased by bibliographies 
appended to each chapter.” 
—Norman Hill. The Annals 279: 
186, January, 1952. 


Bigelow, Karl B., Editor. Cultural 
Groups and Human Relations. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. Pp. viii, 214. $2.00. 


“As director of the Conference on 
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Educational Problems of Special 
Cultural Groups held at Columbia 
University in 1949, Karl W. Bige- 
low has brought together and edited 
the twelve lectures delivered dur- 
ing the Conference. The list of 
contributors is cosmopolitan and 
impressive. Perhaps the most jar- 
ring impact of the book as a whole 
is its tendency to dispel any ethno- 
centric notions one may have to be- 
gin with concerning the area of in- 
tergroup relations. . . . The person 
who wishes to grapple vicariously 
with the intergroup problems in a 
world wide setting will find in this 
book ample material to whet his in- 
terests.” 
—Sanley P. Wronski. Social Edu- 
cation 16: 138-139, March, 
1952. 


Brameld, Theodore Burghard Hunt. 


Patterns of Educationa Philosophy: 
a Democratic Interpretation. Yonk- 
ers-on-the-Hudson: World Book 
Company, 1950. Pp. 825. $4.75. 
(New World Education Series. ) 


“In his ardent devotion to a world- 
wide democratic order, without in- 
vidious distinction of race, nation, 
or class, Brameld is just a bit prone 
to overlook the dangers of centrali- 
zation and to underemphasize the 
intimate local community, where 
men learn the ways of fellowship. 
It is interesting to compare his book 
with Baker Brownell’s The Human 
Community: each invaluably sup- 
plements the other—the one empha- 
sizing the great community and the 
other the small. But it is hearten- 
ing to find in Brameld’s book no 
mere academic textbook but a living 
alternative to totalitarianism, to de- 
featism, and to pseudo-liberal ti- 
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midity—a basis for the reconstruc- 


tion alike of education and society.” 
—Melvin Rader. Journal of Phi- 
losophy 48: 482, July 19, 1951. 
Brown, Francis James and Roucek, 
J. S., Editors. One America; the 
History, Contributions, and Present 
Problem of Our Racial and National 
Minorities. Third Edition. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 
1952. Pp. 780. $6.65. (Prentice- 
Hall Education Series.) 
“The section describing and apprais- 
ing the role of government, the 
community, education and religion 
in the development of intergroup 
understanding has been reorganized 
and rewritten.” 
—Publishers’ Weekly 161: 1903, 
May 3, 1952. 


Butterfield, Herbert. History and Hu- 
man Relations. New York: MacMil- 
lan Company, 1952. Pp. 254. $3.50. 
“Eight essays on the meaning of his- 
tory, including one on Christianity 
and human relationships and one 
on Marxist history. The author is 
Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge University.” 
—Publishers Weekly 161: 1117, 
March 1, 1952. 


Campbell, Clyde M., Editor. Practical 
Applications of Democratic Admin- 
istration. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1952. Pp. 335. $3.00. 
(Education for Living Series.) 
“A discussion of the role that edu- 
cation plays in the furtherance of 
desirable human relationships, ex- 
panding on the concept of educa- 
tional leadership in a free demo- 
cratic society, and describing possi- 
ble ways of putting educational 
programs into action in_ public 
school settings.” 

—Publishers’ Weekly 161: 1597, 

April 5, 1952. 


Canham, Erwin D. and Members of 


the Christian Science Monitor. 
Awakening: The World at Mid- 
Century. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1951. Pp. x, 
209. $2.75. 
This simple, straightforward compi- 
lation is held together with hope. 
. .. The concluding program of ac- 
tion recommended by the distin- 
guished editor of the Christian Sct- 
ence Monitor does not seem impos- 
sible after the clues of the preceding 
chapters. (1) “The free world must 
continue to strengthen its physical 
defenses against aggression.’ (2) 
‘We must preserve the economic 
soundness of the free world.’ (3) 
‘We must set forth our program of 
coexistence and peace alongside the 
communist powers. ... (4) ‘We 
must lift a standard for a more ef- 
fective, righteous government within 
the free nations.’ (5) In addition 
to improving international organiza- 
tion, we must ‘proclaim and clari- 
fy to ourselves and to the world the 
spiritual significance of the free 
systems as the true and liberating 
revolution of human history.’ (6) 
Finally, we must seek to understand 
the viewpoints, the needs, and the 
spiritual pride and hunger of oth- 
er peoples and other races.” 
—Richard H. Heindel. Avnals 
279: 180-181, January, 1952. 


Cormack, Margaret, Compiler. Selected 


Pamphlets on the United Nations 
and International Relations; an An- 
notated Guide. New York: Carne- 
gie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1952. Pp. 40. 25 cents. 

“Designed as an educational guide 
for teachers, leaders of adult groups, 
and the general reader, this selected 
bibliography of recent and available 
pamphlets in the field of interna- 
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tional relations should answer the 
questions:' Where can I find mate- 
rial on the United Nations? On 
United States foreign policy? On 
human rights? On technical assist- 
ance—and other current problems?’ 
Classified under appropriate head- 
ings, the pamphlets listed are care- 
fully annotated and their specific 
utility is indicated. Additional in- 
formation includes date of publica- 
tion, number of pages, price and 
publisher. As a further aid, the 
items are rated in general terms ac- 
cording to the reading level for 
which they are best suited.” 
—Publishers’ Advertisement. 


Hahn, Herbert William. Building a 
More Perfect World. New York: 
Vantage Press, 1952. Pp. 191. $3.75. 
“Suggestions and bettering world 
conditions and relations between 
peoples through the United Nations 
and a return to basic Christian prin- 
ciples.” 

—Publishers’ Weekly, 161:1312, 

March 15, 1952. 


Kagan, Henry Enoch. Changing the 
Attitude of Christian Toward Jew: 
a Psychological Approach through 
Religion. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, 155. 
$2.75. 

“In his study, Rabbi Kagan reports 
the results of work with 525 young 
men and women belonging to the 
Methodist and Episcopal churches. 
Working with these young people 
in summer camps, Dr. Kagan tested 
the effectiveness of several tech- 
niques intended to reduce the preju- 
dice of Christian toward Jew. In the 
process of his study a special test 
was given to each Christian young 
person to identify his attitudes to- 


Malone, Dumas. 
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ward Jews. After administration 
of the test, three different methods 
were used experimentally in at- 
tempting to reduce revealed preju- 
dice. After these methods had been 
applied, attitudes were again tested 
in order to determine which three 
approaches appeared to yield the 
best results in terms of constructive 
understanding.” 
—Everett R. Clinchy. 
282: 169, July, 1952. 


Annals 


McLaurin, John. The United Nations 


New York: 
1951. Pp. 


and Power Politics. 
Harper and Brothers, 
xiii, 468. $5.00. 
““McLaurin’s central thesis is that 
governments, almost without excep- 
tion, have betrayed the promises they 
made to their people in the Charter 
of the United Nations to make 
peace more secure and to advance 
human rights. On issue after issue, 
they have used the United Nations 
simply to pursue their own narrow 
national political ends. ... The 
most valuable part of the book is 


the comprehensive discussion of 
United Nations action on economic 
and social questions.” 

—Philip E. Jacob. The Annals 


279: 182-183, January, 1952. 


Jefferson and the 
Rights of Man. Volume II of Jef- 
ferson and His Time. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company, 1951. 
Pp. 523. $6.00. 

In this second of a proposed five 
volume biography “‘we see Jefferson, 
through Malone’s creative scholar- 
ship, as a living man in his own 
time, in the Paris and Versailles of 
Louis XVI, the London of George 
III, in the New York and Wash- 
ington of President Washington. 
And seeing him in his own time, 
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we begin to see his full significance 
for ours. It is, in what Malone 
names as ‘the thread of consistency 
which runs through his entire ca- 
reer, Jefferson’s ‘eternal faith in the 
rights of men to rule themselves 
and his undying hostility to any 
sort of despotism.’ ”’ 
—Francis C. Rosenberger. The 
American Scholar 21: 236-237, 
Spring, 1952. 


Marrow, Alfred J. Living Without 
Hate—Scientific Approaches to Hu- 
man Relations. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1951. Pp. xii, 269. 
$3.50. 

“Based upon scientific research this 
book describes the nature and 
causes of tensions between people 
and some practical means of solv- 
ing these problems. The author 
brings together some of the findings 
of research agencies in industrial, 
cultural, ethnic, and religious fields, 
and discusses their implications in 
the improvement of human relations 
among people of different racial and 
religious groups. The book should 
be of value to community leaders, 
teachers, businessmen, labor leaders, 
professional workers in public and 
private agencies who are interested 
in the problem of minimizing hate 
in human affairs and in improving 
man’s relations to man.” 
—Guidance Index, January, 1952. 


Reilly, William John. Successful Hu- 
man Relations; Principles and Prac- 
tice in Business, in the Home, in 
Government. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. Pp. 156. $2.50. 


“Portions of the material were 
originally published in an earlier 
book titled ‘How to Improve Your 
Human Relations.’ ”’ 
—Publishers’ Weekly 161: 2040, 
May 17, 1952. 


Wilcox, Clair, Editor. Civil Liberties 


Under Attack. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. 
Pp. 155. $3.50. (Publications of the 
William J. Cooper Foundation, 
Swarthmore College.) 
“The growing literature of civil lib- 
erties in recent years is a direct re- 
sponse to contemporary attacks upon 
long-accepted ideas and, more im- 
portantly, upon practices in defining 
and applying them. This small vol- 
ume presents six lectures, originally 
delivered at Swarthmore College, by 
men who have written and dealt 
practically with various aspects of 
civil liberties. The titles and au- 
thors are as follows: The Prag- 
matic Necessity for Freedom, by 
Henry Steele Commager; Progress 
in Civil Rights, by Robert K. Carr; 
Investigations of Radicalism and 
Laws Against Subversion, by Zecha- 
riah Chafes, Jr.; Security, Secrecy, 
and the Advancement of. Science, 
by Walter Gehorn; Censorship and 
the Arts, by Curtis Bok; Freedom 
in Education, by James P. Baxter III. 
. . . For the general reader no less 
than for the specialist, the lectures 
offer a most useful single source 
from which to gain insight and per- 
spective on civil liberties today.” 
—The United States Quarterly 
Book Review 8: 69-70, March 
1952. 


Wormser, Margot Hass and Selltiz, 


Claire. How to Conduct a Commu- 
nity Self-Survey of Civil Rights. 
New York: Association Press, 1951. 
Pp. xiv, 271. $3.75. 

“The ‘civil’ rights referred to in this 
study manual are the topics treated 
by the President's Committee on 
Civil Rights in the publication To 
Secure These Rights.” Community 
surveys are proposed “to discover 
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the products of prejudice and dis- 
crimination, the differential access 
of ethnic groups to certain goods, 
services, facilities and opportunities. 
Information would be sought in the 
spheres of employment, housing, 
education, health and welfare ser- 
vice, recreation, etc. The self-sur- 
vey is an attempt to introduce a 
kind of grassroots theme into the 
study of discrimination on the as- 
sumption that research activties may 
be combined with educational activi- 
ties, and that those who participate 
in the survey will by that fact be 
better citizens and better informed 
ones.” 
—Leonard Broom. American So- 
ciological Review 17: 381, June 
1952. 


United Nations. The Main Types and 
Causes of Discrimination. New 
York: International Document Ser- 
vice, Columbia University Press, 
1952. Pp. 88. $.50. 

In this study the main types of dis- 
crimination—racial, religious, cul- 
tural, social, etc.—are defined and 
described and the causes are analyzed. 
Consideration is given to the edu- 
cational and legal measures for the 
prevention of discrimination. A 


useful bibliography is included. 


Walter, iia Paul A. F. Race and Cul- 
ture Relations. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1952. Pp. 
464. $5.50. (McGraw-Hill Series 
in Sociology and Anthropology.) 


“Using a sociological approach in a 
demographic and historical frame of 
reference, this book is designed as 
a college text in race relations and 


population problems. The princi- 
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ples of human and cultural survival 
within which successful solutions 
may be found are clearly shown. 
The author has so designed the 
book as to meet the need for a glo- 
bal perspective suitable to the in- 
creasing commitments and responsi- 
bilities of the American peoples in 
every part of the world.” 
—Publishers’ Announcement. 


Wilson, Howard E. Universities and 


World Affairs. New York: Carne- 
gie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1951. Pp. 88. $1.00. 


An outgrowth of an exploratory sur- 
vey by the American Council on 
Education and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace of ends 
and means in preparing college stu- 
dents in the field of international 
relations, this book is divided into 
three parts. ‘‘Part I examines briefly 
the role of universities in promoting 
education on world affairs. Part II 
reports on their programs in the va- 
rious phases of education on world 
affairs. Part III is a checklist of 99 
questions, arranged in ten main di- 
visions, which served as a basis for 
self-evaluation by the co-operating 
colleges and universities. . . 
“Other commendable features of 
this book . . . are its emphasis upon 
inter-disciplinary approaches, _ its 
stress on the responsibility of col- 
leges for education of the general 
public, its accent on the importance 
of ‘freedom to learn and to teach’, 
and its affirmation of the role of 
the extra-curricular activities in any 
program on world affairs.’’ 
—Leonard S. Kenworthy. 
Social Education 16: 302-303, 
October, 1952. 




















